MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, February, 1892. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America, 


THE National MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION held the first session of its Ninth Annual 
Convention in the lecture room of Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C., on the even- 
ing of December 28th. Dr. James C. Welling, 
President of the University, welcomed the 
members of the Association on behalf of the 
university and city, and was followed by Hon. 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of the Congressional 
Library, who read a paper on ‘‘ The Character- 
istics of Style.’’ He described briefly the 
leading characteristics of the great writers of 
English literature from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present. He contrasted the 
qualities of the German language with those 
of the French, spoke of the originality and 
beauty of style of Goethe in the one language, 
and of Voltaire, Rousseau and Hugo in the 
other, and then began a review of American 
literature from the time of Cotton Mather. 
He regarded Poe as the most musical and 
forcible of American poets, and Hawthorne as 
the greatest artist among the novelists of this 
country. 

The second session opened with a paper by 
Prof. Th. W. Hunt of Princeton College, on 
‘‘James Russell Lowell as a Prose Writer.’’ 
The writer showed the chief qualities of 
Lowell’s prose: his clearness, directness and 
sincerity; his attempt always to clothe plain 
sense in plain words; his grace and ease, 
finish and taste; his skill in elaborating an 
idea without becoming redundant; his thorough 
command over thought and its mode of ex- 
pression ; his minute knowledge of words and 
his power of using them so as to produce the 
greatest effect. Lowell divided his ability 
equally between prose and verse and did not 
make the one subordinate to the other. His 
prose is national and literary because it is in 
keeping with nature and art, with time and 
place. His prose is seen to best advantage in 
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his criticism, which shows a serene impartiali- 
ty of mind, with nothing narrow nor provincial. 
He was, and aimed to be, a literary critic, not 
a philosophic propounder of critical principles. 
His chief delight was to discover what was 
best in men and books; he was all-absorbed 
in literature from pure love of the work, and 
was in the best sense a cultured man and 
writer, but to call him scholar we must limit 
the meaning of that word. He was free from 
all moral stain, and had a loftiness. of mind 
and spirit. It is too early to assign him his 
relative rank in literature. 

The discussion of the paper was led by Dr. 
Charles W. Kent of the Univ. of Tennessee, 
who spoke of the tendency of Lowell in his 
later years to use words not in current use, or 
in a sense only known to scholars :—Professor 
A. M. Elliott, of Johns Hopkins Univ., gave 
some personal reminiscences of Lowell.— 
Professor James Morgan Hart of Cornell spoke 
of Lowell’s message to the teachers of modern 
languages: the study of literature is pursued 
too much as laborious toil, and not sufficiently 
as a pleasure. The study of philology is not 
an end, but the means to an end;—the enjoy- 
ment of literature. 

Mr. A. F. Chamberlain of Clark Univ., read 
a paper on ‘‘ Diminutives in -img in Low Ger- 
man”’ in which he showed the preference of 
different Low German dialect writers for this 
diminutive, or for others. One of the notable 
peculiarities of the use of -zzg is in connection 
with the personal pronoun of address. 

Dr. H. C. G. von Jagemann of Harvard 
Univ., referred, in opening the discussion, to 
the danger of drawing conclusions from. the 
works of modern‘dialect writers because of the 
artificiality of the language they use. Better 
results may be obtained by a study of the 
spoken speech. 

A paper by Dr. Daniel Kilham Dodge of 
Columbia College, on ‘“‘Augustini Sendebrev 
til Cyrillus, and Jeronymi Levnet,’’ (Gl. Kong. 
saml. No. 1586, Copenhagen) was read by Mr. 
E. H. Babbitt, also of Columbia. A descrip- 
tion was given of the MS. and of its history, 
and an outline of the work done on it by Dr. 
C. J. Brandt of Copenhagen, was added. The 
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writer referred to the orthography, the dis- 
tinction between open and closed vowels in 
the MS., the grammatical forms and vocabu- 
lary, and the foreign influences on the lan- 
guage. Mr. Babbitt stated that this is the first 
MS. of Old Danish ever edited outside of Den- 
mark. 

Mr. Gustav Gruener of Yale Univ., followed 
with a paper on the ‘‘Genesis of the Characters 
in Lessing’s ‘ Nathan der Weise’ with special 
reference to the criticisms of Kuno Fischer.” 
Mr. Gruener spoke of the plot of the drama 
and of the influence of the literary and histori- 
cal sources, together with personal reminiscen- 
ces which influenced Lessing in the creation 
of his characters. An account of the theologi- 
cal quarrel with Goeze was given, and Les- 
sing’s Confessions with regard toit. Evidence 
was adduced to show that Goeze was satirized 
in the character of Heraclius. The religious 
aspect of the drama was discussed, and an 
inquiry entered upon as to whether the author 
intended to attack Christianity and exalt the 
Mosaic religion. 

Professor Hart of Cornell, in discussing the 
paper, said he considered the play to be an 
attack on dogmatic Christianity, and not on 
the essence of the Christian religion. 

The next paper was by Dr. J. S. Shefloe of 
the Womans College (Baltimore), on the “‘Jer- 
sey French Dialect.’’ An account was given 
of the history of the island to which no histori- 
cal reference is to be found before the tenth 
century. Recent discoveries have shown, 
however, that it was inhabited by the Romans. 
One of the early references to it is by Wace 
who was born there. The island became a 
part of the Duchy of Normandy in 1013, but 
since the eleventh century has belonged to 
England. Most of the inhabitants speak three 
languages: English, French, and the Jersey 
French dialect. Slight differences are to be 
found in the language of each of the twelve 
parishes into which the island is divided. The 
English language predominates in the towns, 
but the French in the rural districts. The 
political proclivities of the inhabitants are 
strongly English, but their linguistic leanings 
are as strongly French. 

The next session (fourth in order) opened 
with a paper on ‘‘A Study of Lanier’s Poems’”’ 


by Professor Charles W. Kent of the Univ. of 
Tennessee. A brief account of the life of Lan- 
ier was given. Breadth of sympathy, respon- 
siveness to the world’s thought, devotion to 
duty, unselfishness, and depth of love predomi- 
nate in this poet. Time and again he reverts 
to love as the means by which God is to be 
apprehended ; the breadth of his love has no 
limit.—Lanier was a great poet in life. Was 
he great in utterance? He has tried to ex- 
press too much, and much of his poetry is hard 
to understand. His mistake was his attempt 
to illustrate laws, a mistake which imposed 
upon him an unnatural restraint. He re- 
sembled the great poets in his high object. 
He seems to have sung his poems, so sur- 
charged are they with music. The relation 
between his musical and literary genius was 
shown, and the singular harmony pointed out 
between the thought and its dress in the 
author’s poems. He was a master of color- 
effect in word painting. 

Dr. James W. Bright of Johns Hopkins 
Univ., speaking of Lanier, said the key-note 
of his work was harmony, and compared him 
with Blake and Rossetti. When we go to 
Lanier for music we find poetry, and when we 
go to him for poetry we find music, so that in 
neither case are we fully satisfied. 

Professor J. L. Armstrong of Trinity College 
(N. Carolina), followed with a treatment of the 
‘*Gerund in Nineteenth Century English.”” He 
distinguished the gerund from the present 
participle, and gave the history of the former 
from the time of the Anglo-Saxon. In the 
present century the gerund occurs as subject, 
object and after a preposition. He spoke. 
further of the insufficient treatment which this 
form has received in all English grammars. 

Professor James M. Garnett of the University 
of Virginia, and Dr. James W. Bright of Johns 
Hopkins Univ., remarked upon the history of 
the form and characterized its varying usage at 
different epochs of the language. 

A paper on ‘‘ The Law Language in England 
from Edward I (A. D. 1274) to Henry VIII (A. 
D. 1509)’’ was next presented by Dr. B. F. 
O’Connor of Columbia College. This law 
language is known chiefly through notes kept 
by the officers of the courts. These notes 


constitute histories of cases, giving the argu- 
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ments of the counsel on both sides, the judg- 
ment of the court and the reasons for it. The 
reports thus jotted down, were published 
annually as works of reference and were 
known as Year-books. They are mostly in 
French, but the construction shows a consider- 
able familiarity with Latin ; later, the construc- 
tion becomes English, although the vocabulary 
remains French. 

Professor A. M. Elliott of the Johns Hopkins 
Univ., spoke of the great need there is for a 
dictionary of this language. Considerable 


work has already been done on the Norman- | 


French which throws light on the Anglo-Nor- 
man, but as a field of special investigation the 
latter has been greatly neglected. 

The fifth session was devoted to the work of 
the Phonetic Section, of which Professor A. 
Melville Bell is President. The Secretary of 
the Section, Mr. Charles H. Grandgent of 
Boston, presented a succinct report for the 
year, stating the kind of requests for phonetic 
material that had been sent out, the general 
character of the answers to his questions, and 
the results thus obtained for the pronunciation 
of certain American vowels. Professor Bell 
then read a paper on ‘‘The Sounds of 7,”’ 
showing the different sounds of 7 which pro- 
ceed from the various positions of the vocal 
organs :—pharynx, larynx, tongue and lips, 
and in consequence of which the letter repre- 
sents thirteen varieties of sound; in addition, 
it has also a glide character. In early English 
it was always trilled, as it still continues to be 
in Scotch; but in modern English there is 
little left of it more than the vowel quality. 

Professor Thomas Logie’s paper on ‘‘The 
Phonology of the Patois of Cachy (Somme)”’ 
followed. The various influences were re- 
ferred to which have tended to modify the 
language of this region, and the chief peculi- 
arities noted that distinguish it from the 
modern French and from the dialects sur- 
rounding it. 

A paper was presented at the opening of the 
sixth session by President H.E. Shepherd of the 
College of Charleston, on ‘‘Philology and Liter- 
ature in American Colleges and Universities.’’ 
The writer made a plea for a broader literary 
training in the university system, and stated 
that the time and energy of university instruc- 
tors are at present almost entirely devoted to 


philology ; that there is, in fact, only one uni- 
versity in America where the study of English 
Literature is pursued as an art. The reform 
of the present system was strongly advocated. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of this paper, a large number of speakers took 
part, who were unanimous in submitting that 
the assertions made in the paper are entirely 
at variance with the facts. As the representa- 
tive of Yale, Professor Albert S. Cook remark- 
ed, that a larger amount of time is devoted 
there to the courses in English Literature than 
to those in English Philology. The same is 
shown by an examination of the curriculum of 
Princeton. In Johns Hopkins University, 
courses in literature are always offered by the 
regular staff, besides extra courses given by 
non-resident instructors. 

The principles of the paper were shown to 
be wrong in that the writer assumes that Phi- 
lology can be divorced from literature, where- 
as the tendency of science, at the present day, 
is to emphasize the harmony between the two 
disciplines. 

Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen in the paper 
that followed, called the attention of members 
of the Association to ‘‘Ignored Resources of 
French Literature for College Study.”’ 

In discussing the paper, Dr. F. M. Warren of 
Adelbert College, thought more time should 
be devoted to a study of the literature of the 
present century by introductory classes in 
French, and less to the study of the literature 
of the seventeenth century. The study of 
lyric poetry should not be begun too early. 

In his paper on ‘‘ The preparation of Modern 
Language Teachers for American Institu- 
tions,’’ Mr. E. H. Babbitt of Columbia College 
indicated the requisites for successful work asa 
teacher in secondary schools, colleges and 
universities. The teacher should have a broad 
basis of general culture ; must have a thorough 
command of English, and have a practical 
knowledge of the language he teaches. To 
obtain the best results, the teacher’s general 
education should be obtained in American 
institutions; to acquire a command of the 
language he intends to teach he should learn 
it in the country where it is spoken. His 
special advanced work can be as well studied 
now in this country as in Europe. 

At the seventh session, an account was 
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given by Professor Alcée Fortier of Tulane 
University, of visits made to the Islefios of 
Louisiana. This colony came here in 1778 from 
the Canary islands. Their customs and mode 
of life were described, and specimens given of 


their language. They generally drop the final - 


consonants, and, in certain cases, the medial 
ones. Before a vowel ¢ is pronounced as in 
French, and s is dropped before a consonant. 
These people are true children of nature who 
live without culture and without religion. 

Professor Elliott spoke of the linguistic 
problems which the speech of this colony sug- 
gests. Coming as these colonists do from the 
Canary islands, and, at an earlier date, from 
Spain, we have the question of speech mixture 
already facing the investigator during their 
stay on the islands: mixture with the French 
from the Pays de Caux (Upper Normandy); 
Béthencourt was Cauchois. But before either 
French or Spaniards came to the Canary is- 
lands the Carthaginians were settled there, 
and hence we may expect to find possible 
traces of Punic speech among the Islefios of 
Louisiana. The material so far presented is 
not sufficient to enable us to determine the 
Spanish dialect to which the language of the 
Islefios is related. 

The last paper offered before the Conven- 
tion, was by Mr. Julius Blume of Johns Hop- 
kins Univ., on ‘“‘Jean de Mairet. A critical 
study in the history of French Literature.” 
The writer discussed the chronology of de 
Mairet’s plays as given by Parfaict, which the 
investigations of the last ten years have over- 
thrown. Mr. Blume’s researches show that 
some of the dates given by Dannheisser are 
likewise incorrect. ‘‘Sylvie’’ was written in 
the year 1624-5; ‘“‘Sylvanire’’ in 1629 and 
Sophonisba ” in 1633. Dr. Otto has charged 
de Mairet with plagiarism, but the charge is 
not sufficiently substantiated. Leaving ‘‘ Syl- 
vanire’’’ aside, de Mairet’s other works show 
that he was an independent writer. Before 
his time, six tragedies on Sophonisba had ap- 
peared in France, but that of de Mairet is 
characterised by an originality that surpasses 
all the others. 

Dr. F. M. Warren of Adelbert College, 
showed how de Mairet’s dates may be ascer- 
tained by a comparison with those of certain 
works of Corneille. 


At the closing session a resolution was 
passed expressing profound regret for the loss 
which the association has sustained in the 
death of Dr. Thomas McCabe of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

A resolution was passed expressing the 
thanks of the Association to the President and 
Trustees of the Columbian University for 
generously granting the use of their building 
for the meetings. 

The association then adjourned to meet in 
Washington during the Christmas Holidays of 


1892. 


T. Locte. 
Williams College. 


“4 NEW EXEGESIS OF PURGATORIO 
xix, 51.’ * 


THE passage of ‘‘ Purgatorio’’ to which the 
new exegesis refers describes an angel meeting 
Dante and Virgil and saying : 

Mosse le penne poi e ventilonne, 


Qui lugent affermando esser beati, 
Che avran di consolar l’anime donne, 


He moved his pinions afterwards and fanned us, 

Affirming those gui ugent to be blessed, 

For they shall have their souls with comfort filled. 
(Longfellow’s translation.) 


In commenting upon this passage the author 
of ‘A New Exegesis’ says: 

‘The difficulty consists in explaining the use 
and meaning of the last word donne.’’—‘‘I 
believe that the true exegesis of this verse 
consists in explaining the word donne as the 
abridged past participle of donare, according 
to which the rendering would be: ‘ For the 
shall have their souls gifted, endowed wit 
consolation.’ ”’ 


Now this would not at all be the rendering if 
the writer’s exegesis were rigorously applied ; 
that is, if the word donne were treated and 
translated as the past participle of donare. In 
his translation the author apparently mistook 
donare, ‘to give,’ for dofare, ‘to gift,’ ‘ to en- 
dow,’ and, accordingly, his rendering was: 

‘‘For they shall have their souls endowed, 


gifted with consolation,’’ whereas it ought to 
ave been: 


‘For they shall have their soufs given with 
consolation.”’ 

Had the writer not fallen into the error just 
pointed out, the inconsistent result: ‘‘For they 

* Proposed by Professor H, A. Todd in Mop. Lane. Norss, 
vol. vi, No. 7, pp. 195-196. 
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shall have their souls given with consolation ”’ 
which he would have reached, might have in- 
stantly made him aware of the inconsistency of 
his exegesis ; but he allowed himself to be mis- 
led by the similarity in sense between donare 
and dotare and, paying no attention to the 
difference in their construction, went on build- 
ing his theory upon a false premise. 

The difficulties which inevitably awaited him 
in the course of his inquiry might still have 
compelled him to pause and consider and, per- 
haps, to retrace his steps. But the fact that 
either participle, gifted or endowed, did enable 
him to get out of the verse the sense he 
wanted, while give or any other participle in 
every respect like it, did not, confirmed him in 
his error, which seems to have become for him 
a kind of fixed idea. 

No wonder, then, that when he looked about 
for authority in support of his assumption, 
namely, donne must be the abridged participle 
of donare, he failed to find any. 


‘‘T am not able,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to cite a single 
other occurrence of the abridged past partici- 
ple of donato.”’ 


In spite of this, he did not, apparently, suspect 
that donare might be one of the numerous 
Italian verbs of the first conjugation that do 
not admit of an abridged past participle. And 
yet he did not fail to perceive that ‘‘ The coin- 
cidence of form with the noun dono in the mas- 
culine singular would operate to prevent its 
- use’’; that is, the use of the same word as an 
abridged past participle. 

Again: when confronted by the preposition 
di accompanying donne (supposed abridgment 
of dunate), finding himself 


not in a position at the present 
writing to cite examples of the employment of 
donato with the preposition d7,”’ 


the writer resorted to an example of dotato di 
(‘endowed with’) which 


occurs twice,’ he writes, ‘‘in the 
Paradiso, and is so natural to the spirit of the 
Italian language as to occasion no question.” 


But, obviously, two or even countless exam- 
ples of dotato di can no more justify the use of 
donato di in Italian than countless examples of 
‘endowed with’ can justify the use of ‘ given 
with’ in the sense of ‘ gifted with’ in English. 
Between dofare and donare exists precisely the 
same difference as between ‘to endow’ and 


‘to give.’ Hence the expression dotare alcu- 
no di qualche cosa, or ‘to endow somebody 
with something,’ is as natural and necessary, as 
donare alcuno di qualche cosa, or ‘to give 
somebody with something’ in the sense of ‘to 
endow somebody with something,’ is unnatural 
and impossible. This is the reason why no ex- 
ample of donato di can at any time be cited, 
while examples of dotato di occur not only twice 
in the ‘“ Paradiso,’’ but in every instance in 
which the verb dofare with its complements is 
correctly used. 

The other difficulty, namely, donne where 
done should have been expected, was not over- 
looked by the author; on the contrary he saw 
it, and thought it could be surely overcome by 
a mere comparison: 


difficulty,” he writes, “. . . is 
easily removed by a comparison of Purg. xxv, 
135, where, to meet the exigencies of the rime, 
Dante uses imponne for impone.”’ 


That Dante ever changed the essential form 
of a word to meet the exigencies of a rhyme 
would be, I think, very hard to prove; how- 
ever, he certainly did nothing of the kind in 
the instance cited by the writer. Here is the 
passage: 

+ « « @mariti che fur casti, 
Come virtute e matrimonio zmponne, 
thus rendered by Longfellow: 

+ . « and the husbands, who were chaste, 

As virtue and the marriage vow imposes. 
Evidently imponne is here a legitimate com- 
pound of the verb zmpon + the personal pro- 
noun me (to us), which latter, not being 
necessary to the sense, was omitted by Long- 
fellow on account of the measure. The com- 
parison, then, suggested by the writer through 
an evident misapprehension of the true nature 
of the word imponne, can in no way explain 
the presence of what he supposes to be an alien 
m in the word donne. Happily, however, the 
difficulty does not exist except for him and 
those who accept his theory, for donne is not 
and cannot be the abridged past participle of 
donare. Donne is the familiar substantive 
derived from the Latin dominae, domnae 
(‘ladies’) which, by virtue of its very origin, 
has always been pronounced, written and 
printed with two 2’s. 

Before concluding his article the writer re- 
marks: 
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‘*To my mind a very convincing evidence of 
the correctness of the view above given is 
found in a passage of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ in 
which the resemblance to Purg. xix, 51 is so 
strong that it is difficult to believe the verse of 
the ‘ Vita Nuova’ was not, consciously or un- 
consciously, in the poet’s mind when he penned 
the line of the Purgatorio.” 


I quote here the verse and italicise it as did 
the writer, adding, however, for the conveni- 
ence of the reader, the verse of the ‘‘ Purga- 
torio,’’ which the writer omitted. 

E d'ogni consolar Vanima spoglia 
—‘ Vita Nuova.’ 
Che avran di consolar l’anime donne, 


Purgatorio.” 


‘*Tt will be seen,’’ remarks the writer, “ that 
the verse here italicised corresponds in every 
word but one with that under consideration, 
and, what is peculiarly noteworthy, that the 
word sfogiia is an abridged participle forming 
an exact counterpart, with precisely opposite 
meaning, to the rendering here proposed.”’ 


Whether the two verses correspond with 
each other in every word but one, or not, the 
reader can see for himself. 

As to the Italian word spoglia I have to 
remark that, if it was to furnish evidence in 
favor of the writer’s theory,it should have been 
compared not with the English ‘ rendering 
here proposed”’ (which is an English word 
wrongly introduced by the author) but with its 
true counterpart, the Italian word donne, sup- 
posed abridged participle of donare. As itis, 
then, the qutioted verse of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
affords no evidence whatsoever of the correct- 
ness of the new exegesis. 

It will not be amiss in this connection to note 
that the above verse of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ is 
cited by Andreoli, Camerini and Fraticelli in 
their comments on the passage of the “ Purga- 
torio”’ in question, but for a different purpose 
from that for which it was quoted by the writer. 
Said commentators do not try to prove by it 
that spog/ia is an exact counterpart to donne, 
or that donne is the abridged past participle of 
donare as spoglia is of spoglare. They cite 
the verse only to show by comparison that the 
infinitive conso/ar is used in the passage of the 
‘Purgatorio "’ as a substantive in the place of 
consolazione, as it is manifestly used in the 
verse of the ‘Vita Nuova.’ Neither is any 
proof furnished in any of the three comments 
of any extraordinary meaning attributed by 


Dante in the present instance to the word 
donne. There it is simply stated that the word 
was employed by the poet in its usual meaning 
of signore, posseditrici, ricche. These facts 
I have stated, because to my mind they are full 
of significance. However, be it noticed that, 
taking the word donne in any one of the mean- 
ings proposed by the three commentators; 
namely, in the meaning of either ‘ mistresses,’ 
‘possessors’ or ‘rich’ (I give preference tothe 
last, to avoid uncouthness of expression), the 
rendering of the verse wuld be: ‘ For they 
shall have their souls rich in consolation.” It 
will be seen that this rendering is like in mean- 
ing to ‘‘for they shall have their souls gifted, 
endowed with consolation’’ proposed by the 
writer, and, what is essential, without the word 
donne being forced into being what it is not. 

Now, if it be considered that the word 
donne is solely and invariably described as a 
substantive by the dictionary of the Italian lan- 
guage, and has heretofore been considered as 
such by all interpreters except the writer ; that 
taken as a substantive in its natural and usual 
sense of ‘ ladies,’ ‘ mistresses,’ ‘ rich,’ the word 
renders the verse perfectly intelligible, and the 
meaning of it consistent with the whole pas- 
sage as well as with reason; that no commen- 
tator has ever for hundreds of years even sus- 
pected the word done to be the abridged past 
participle of donare, as the writer himself half- 
wondering remarks; and, lastly, that by treat- 
ing it as such a participle, in accordance with 
the exegesis under consideration, the render- 
ing of the verse would be unintelligible, as has 
been shown, it will not seem too rash to con- 
clude that the new exegesis is both groundless 
and needless. 

There remains still a statement by the writer 
which calls for examination, and with this my 
task will be completed. 

The statement is as follows: 

‘* Purgatorio xix, 51 is one of the most vari- 
ously interpreted of the intrinsically less 
important passages of the ‘Divina Comme- 


dia’; nor can any of the numerous explanations 
heretofore offered be regarded as satisfac- 


tory.”’ 

That this statement truly represents the 
opinion of the writer on the subject, I will not 
doubt for a moment ; but that it represents the 
actual reality must be denied on the strength 
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of the evidence furnished by the writer him- 
self. This evidence consists ina passage from 
Scartazzini’s Commentary to his edition of the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ which the writer quotes, 
not without first remarking that in it 


“‘Scartazzini . . . has classified. the various 
attempted interpretations of the verse in ques- 
tion. 


The passage is too long to be quoted here, but 
any one who reads it in the writer’s article I am 
examining will learn, that out of 28 + efc., etc. 
commentators, only seven propose various 
interpretations, the others; namely, 27 + eéc., 
etc. (summed up by Scartazzini in the expres- 
sion ‘‘most commentators’’), a// agree in 
interpreting donne in its proper meaning of 
signore, padrone (mistresses,’ ‘ possessors’), 
and explain: ‘‘ Their souls will be possessors 
of consolation.” 

The inference which any student of Dante 
would seem warranted to draw from these facts 
would be exactly opposite to that drawn by the 
writer. For a passage which (‘‘ Purgatorio,”’ 
xix, 51) is variously interpreted by only seven 
out of twenty-eight and more commentators, 
ought to be considered as one not of the mos, 
but of the Zeast 
‘variously interpreted of the intrinsically less 


important passages of the ‘Divina Comme- 
dia.’”’ 


And the one interpretation on which most 
commentators are agreed, and which makes 
the verse very plain and its sense what it must 
evidently be, ought surely to be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


C. L. SPERANZA. 
Columbia College. 


[It is gratifying to find my modest effort so 
earnestly discussed by Professor 
Evidently I must plead guilty to the charge of 
having departed from the “one interpretation 
on which most commentators are agreed,” but 
fortunately it is no longer in vogue to give 
weight to numbers in such a matter, even 
when the disparity between the opposing fac- 
tions is as great as that between 27+e?c., etc. 
and 7+e¢c., e¢c. (the latter only a scattering 
minority, at that!). Should it come, however, 
to a question of laying authority against author- 
ity, must prefer to stand with Scartazzini, 
who in my former article was quoted as saying : 

‘‘Noi dobbiamo confessare di non sapere 
proporre interpretazione migliore, sebbene 
anche questa non ci voglia andar troppo a 
grado.’ 
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The essential issue is: Could Dante have 
used the phrase donafo di poetically in the 
sense of ‘gifted with’? As being the opinion 
of a cultivated Italian, Professor Speranza’s 
belief that he could not, is entitled to all con- 
sideration ; but I am not prepared to regard it 
as necessarily conclusive. If his contention 
had reference to Ital. dare, dato, the uses of 
which have more direct analogy with those of 
Eng. give, given, | should readily yield the 
point; but between Ital. dono and donato 1 
think I see the easy possibility, at least in 
poetic usage, of a relation similar to that be- 
tween Eng. gift and gifted. As to the com- 

arison with zmponne, Prof. nee is right 
in doubting that Dante would have unwarrant- 
ably distorted a word to accommodate it to a 
rime, and is quite probably correct in seeing in 
imponne a combination of impon-+-ne. But the 
strength or weakness of my position does not 
depend on the aptness of this particular com- 

arison. The a question is, whether 

ante has here adopted a pronunciation of 
done (presumably for donate) which would be 
in accordance with a tendency at present 
manifested in Northern Italy, as described by 
Salvioni in his ‘ Fonetica del dialetto moderno 
della citta di Milano’ (cited by Meyer-Liibke, 
‘Italienische Grammatik,’ § 268): 

‘*L’ di questi casi é vibrato come la doppia 
toscana, ma pid: breve e compatta ; ché in vece 
di ripartire le sue articolazioni tra la vocale 
antecedente e la sequente, le appoggia per 
intera alla sequente, quasi fosse scritto 60-ma.”’ 

From Prof. Scott’s contribution to the 
December number of Mop. Lana. NortsEs (col. 
505), I infer that he accepts the theory I have 
advanced and I regard Mr. A. J. Butler’s 
gloss (‘‘done=—donate’’) of Buti’s reading, there 
cited, (which, I need not say, was before un- 
known to me), as a corroboration of an in- 
terpretation to which I still continue to hold 
tentatively, while inviting the further discussion 
of scholars. 

H. A. T.] 


DIE RIRCHLICHE SATIRE UND RE- 
LIGIOSE WELTANSCHAUUNG 
in Brant’s ‘Narrenschiff’ und Erasmus’ ‘Nar- 
renlob,’ resp. in den ‘Colloquia.’ 
I. 


SEBASTIAN BRANT’s beriihmtestes Werk, ‘Das 
Narrenschiff’ ist nicht wie Pallas Athene 
aus des Dichters Kopfe entsprungen. Die 
grosse Familie der Narren ist so alt wie das 
Menschengeschlecht, und auch ihre Bekampf- 

1 Erasmus hat die im ‘ Narrenlob’ enthaltene Satire durch- 


weg in den ‘Colloquia’ wied fg und ernstlicher 
behandelt. 


| 
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ung nimmt einen sehr breiten Raum in der 
Geschichte der Weltliteratur ein. Auch in 
der Satire gegen die sittlichen, politischen und 
kirchlichen Verirrungen, Siinden und Gebre- 
chen am Ausgange des Mittelalters war unser- 
em Brant eine lange Reihe Schriftsteller, wie 
Felix Hammerlin? u. a.,3 voraufgegangen ; 
‘«der Name war durch die haufige Wiederkehr 
in den Spruchbiichern des alten Testaments 
ohnehin nahegelegt ’’ (Goedeke, Einl., p. xxii). 
Indes steht eine eingehende Behandlung der 
Frage nach den Vorlaufern und Quellen Brant’s 
noch ganz und gar aus; und auch der Nachweis 
der Einwirkungen des Narrenschiffes auf die 
nachfolgende Literatur Deutschlands ist einge- 
standenermaassen weder von Goedeke noch 
seinen Vorlaufern (daruntér selbst Zarncke) so 
recht vollstandig gefiihrt worden.+ 

In wiefern Erasmus dem ‘Narrenschiff’ 
Brant’s verpflichtet gewesen und worin er sich 
von ihm unterschied, diese Frage ist trotz 
Max Radlkofer’s wertvoller Arbeit 5 noch nicht 
gehérig erértert. Scherer erklart kurz und 
biindig (Literaturgesch., p.272): ‘‘Das ironische 
‘Lob der Narrheit’ von Erasmus schloss sich 
an Brant’s ‘ Narrenschiff’ an.’’—Ia sogar mehr 
ist wahr: das ‘ Narrenschiff’ ist fiir das ‘ Nar- 
renlob’ oft genug Quelle gewesen, obwohl sie 
Erasmus weder hier noch in den ‘ Colloquia’ 
nennt. Wie hoch letzterer iibrigens Brant 
geschatzt hat, geht aus seinen Worten hervor, 
wonach er den ‘unvergleichlichen Brant’ den 


2 Seine Werke, edirt von Seb. Brant, i. J. 1496.—H. H. 
Vigeli: Zum Verstiindnis von Meister Hemmerlis Schriften. 
Ziirich, 1873. 

3 Lessing, Band xvi. (Goedeke’s Ausgabe), Zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache und Literatur von den Minnesingern 
bis auf Luthern, p. 104: anno 1470: ‘ Hier will ich der geist- 
lichen Brtiderschaft St. Ursula gedenken, weil sie St. Ursulae 
Schifflein hiess und diese Benennung gutes Licht auf Brant’s 
‘ Narrenschiff’ wirft, u. s. w.’ 

4 Wackernagel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Basel, 
1872. p. 410: Hans Sachs’ ‘ Narrenschne‘den’ in der Form 
bedingt durch Brant’s * Nar Schiff’ und niher noch durch die 
*Narrenbeschwirung’ und den ‘ Lutherischen Narr’ von 
Murner, Verwandte Gedanken noch anderswo bei Hans 
Sachs im ‘ Narrenfresser’ und im * Narrenbad’ von 1530, in 
dem ‘ Kram der Narrenkappen’ von 1566, im ‘* Narrenbriiter> 
von 1668.—S. Brant’s Narrenschiff von Zarncke pp. cxxx fgg. 
—Vgl. auch Wackernagel, p. 413.—Vilmar, L. G., p. 263.— 
Goedeke, Grundr., 2 133. 


5 Brant’s ‘ Narrenschiff,’ Murner’s Narrenbeschwirung,’ 
Erasmi ‘Stultitiae Laus.’ Literarisch-historische Parallele 
von Max Radlkofer. Burghausen 1877-8. 


‘Ruhm seiner beriihmten Vaterstadt’ (Strass- 
burg) genannt hat. 

Beide Werke sind Ausserungen eminent 
satirischer Art und trotz der wesentlich ver- 
schiedenen Auffassungen besonders auf dem 
religidsen und kirchlichen Gebiet, von dem 
wir hier fast ausschliesslich handeln wollen, 
sehr nahe verwandt. Erasmus benutzte die 
Brantschen Narrentypen, aber modernisirte 
sie in seinem Sinne. Denn wahrend Brant, 
wie Goedeke richtig sagt, mehr dem abster- 
benden und untergehenden Zeitalter angehért 
und das Mittelalter mit seinen kirchlichen und 
politischen Ideen gewissermaassen abschliesst, 
bahnt Erasmus mit seinem gewaltigen huma- 
nistischen Riitteln die neue, menschlich freie 
Zeit an. Wéahrend Brant in seiner nicht so 
sehr haufigen, oft ziemlich versteckten Satire 
(Cap. xiii, wo er den M6nch-Narren, den Ven- 
us im Schlepptau halt, nur schiichtern im 
Bilde zeigt und eines der ménchischen Capi- 
tallaster seiner Zeit eben nur andeutet) ge- 
gen die Ménche und ihre sittlichen Schaden 
ziemlich zahm zu Werke geht, nimmt die 
Satire im ‘Encomium Moriae’ und in den 
‘Colloquia ’ die bitterste, schneidendste Form 
an: in allen Lebenslagen und von allen Seiten 
kommt Erasmus auf diese Schaden und Siin- 
den zuriick; der Kampf gegen dieselben ist 
sein ‘ceterum censeo.’ Und wenn auch Eras- 
mus in letzter Instanz vor den letzten Conse- 
quenzen seiner Polemik zuriickschreckte, sd 
ist doch das Wort eines Gegners wahr: dass 
der ganze Luther in Erasmus’ Schriften enthalt- 
en sei. (‘Coronis Apologetica’: ‘Clamat 
totum Lutherum esse in libris meis, omnia 
undique scatere haereticis erroribus). In 
Wirklichkeit ist Erasmus Protestant und 
Reformator, wenn er auch bei weitem weniger 
Lutheraner ist, als Luther Erasmianer in et- 
was vergrOberter Form. 

Freilich war auch Sebastian Brant gegen die 
Ziigellosigkeiten des pabstlichen Hofes und 
dieSchlaftheit der Pabste, die Verderbtheit 
der Monchsorden und der Geistlichkeit nicht 
blind. Er sucht Pabst und Kaiser zu strenger 
Gerechtigkeit zu veranlassen, nétigenfalls mit 
blankem Schwert: 

** die schwert, die sint verrostet beid 
und wellen nim recht usz der scheid 


noch schniden me, do é¢s ist not. 


gerechtikeit ist blind und dot.”’ Cap. xlvi. 
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Erasmus dagegen kampft gegen die kriegeri- 
schen Bethatigungen der Pabste, z. B. im 
‘Colloquium Senile,’ mit scharfer Ironie, wo 
er spOttisch den Krieg, den Julius II gegen 
Frankreich angeregt, als ‘“‘sanctius quiddam, 
ut tum quidem praedicabant, quam in Turcas’”’ 
nennt. Am Schluss seiner Einleitung zu eini- 
gen von ihm iibersetzten Lucian-Dialogen vom 
18. November 1506 sagt er: 

‘In praesentia quidem in Italia mire frigent 
studia, fervent bella. Summus Pontifex Julius 
belligeratur, vincit, triumphat, planeque Juli- 
um agit...” 

Ganz ebenso wie Erasmus hat Rabelais in 
dieser Frage gedacht: 
ce portrait faut (das ist: est fautif) 
en nos derniers papes 2. Alexandre VI et 
surtout le belliqueux Jules II). Je les ay veu 
non aumusse, ains armet en teste porter, tim- 
bré d’une tiare persicque; et, tout l’empire 
christian estant en paix et silence, eu/a seu/s 
guerre faire felonne et tres cruelle.”’ (Rab. iv, 
cap. 50). 
In anderen Stiicken ihrer Satire, worin Eras- 
mus dem Brant gefolgt zu sein scheint, aber 
seinem Werk einen scharferen antirémischen 
Hauch beigemischt hat, stehen sich jedoch 
beide sehr nahe. Gegen die Habsucht der 
MOnche satirisch-ziichtigend | vorzugehen, 
scheut sich Brant gewiss nicht; gegen die 
Jager nach Pfriinden ist er unerbittlich : 

mancher vil pfriinden bsitzen dit, 

der nit wer zii eim pfriindlin gat” 


Pp. Xxx, 
und die letzte Pfriinde steht ihnen in der 
HOlle offen: 
“«merk: wer vil pfranden haben well, 
der letsten wart er in der hell, 
do wurt er finden ein presenz, 


die me dit, dan hie sechs absenz.”” 
Cap. xxx, 


Ist Brant hierin scharf und streicht er die 
entarteten Geistlichen mit Ruten, so streicht 
sie Erasmus mit Skorpionen. 

‘‘Nusquam magis latent boni viri (sc. quam 
Romae); adeo ut saepe clarissima luce nemi- 
nem videas in frequenti foro... ,” 
so dann zur Amterschleicherei tibergehend, 
fiihrt er das Zwiegesprach wie folgt : 

‘‘Redis igitur nobis onustus sacerdotiis ’’ ?— 
‘‘Venatus equidem sum sedulo: at parum favit 
Delia. Nam complures illic piscantur hamo, 
= dici solet, aureo.’’ (‘Coll. de Captandis 

acerdotiis,’) 
und im ‘Coll. Senile’ beinah mit denselben 
Worten : 
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_‘‘Tamque cogitare coepi de venanda Abba- 
tia: sed primum, non omnibus hic favet Delia, 
et saepe longa est venatio,”’ 
und an einer anderen Stelle desselben Coll. : 

‘Tam mihi vacillare coepit animus, utrum 
ad negotiationem intermissam redirem, an 
religionem fugientem persequerer. Interim 
venit in mentem, utrumque alteri posse con- 
iungi.—Quid? ut simul esses et negotiator et 
monachus ?—Quidni? nihil religiosius(?) ordi- 
nibus Mendicantium: et tamen nihil similius 
negotiationi. Volitant per omnes terras ac 
maria, multa vident, multa audiunt: penetrant 
omnes domos plebeiorum, nobilium, atque 
regum.—At non cauponantur.—Saepe nobis 
felicius.’’ 

“Aber,” fahrt er fort, “‘ich hatte lange im 
Chor schwitzen miissen, bevor mir diese mel- 
kende Kuh (negotiatio) anvertraut worden 
ware.”’ 

Im ‘Convivium Religiosum’ sagt Timotheus : 

‘Ich meine die Geistlichen und Ménche, 
welche um des Gewinnes willen im dichtesten 
Gedrange der Stadte weilen wollen, indem dort 
der Gewinn zu finden sei, wo das Volk sei.” 
a ...+.ipsos sacerdotes ac monachos, qui 
ere quaestus gratia malunt in urbibus, iisque 
fre uentissimis, versari, dogma secuti, non 
Pythagoricum aut Platonicum, sed caeci cuius- 
dam mendici, cui. dulce erat, premi turbis 
hominum, quod diceret, illic esse quaestum, 
ubi esset populus.’’) 

Die Siindhaftigkeit der Geistlichen erwahnt 
Brant auch cap. xliv: Einst habe Christus die 
Wechsler und ‘“‘die do hatten tuben feil”’ im 
Zorn aus dem heiligen Tempel getrieben, 
aber 

“ solt er ietz offen siind usstriben, 
wenig in kilchen wurden bliben; 
er fing gar dick am pfarrer an 
und wiirt bisz an den meszner gan.” - 


Diese Unwiirdigkeit vieler Theologen seiner 
Zeit hat Erasmus zu Hunderten von Malen in 
allen Formen und Farben persifflirt: im ‘ En- 
comium Moriae’ wie in den ‘Colloquia’ hat 
er dieser Art Satire den breitesten Raum ein- 
gerdumt,aber entgegen Brant mit einer Schnei- 
digkeit, die nicht zum wenigsten den Religi- 
onssturm erregt hat, den Erasmus so gern 
nicht mit Unrecht indirect den Kuttentragern 
seiner Zeit selbst in die Schuhe schiebt : 


‘*Totum hoc incendium, per monachos or- 
tum, per eosdem huc usque incanduit, quod 
non aliter nunc quoque conantur exstinguere, 
quam si oleum, quod aiunt, addant camino” 
(mit Anspielung auf die Ketzerbrande). 


Das schlechte Beispiel der héheren Geistli- 
chen beriihrt Brant im cap. x1: 
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“kein Zucht, noch er ist me uf erd ; 
kind, frouen leren wort und gberd : 
die frouen das von mannen hand, 
die kind von elten nemen schand ; 
und wenn der apt die wiirfel leit, 
so sint die miineh zum spiel bereit.”” 

Die Spielsucht und das unkirchliche Leben, 
sowie die schlechte Gesellschaft der Pfaffen 
brandmarkt cap. Ixxvii, ‘‘ von Spilern”’: 

“ aber es ist ietz darzii kumen 
das pfaffen, adel, burger, frumen 
setzen an kippelsknaben sich, 
die in nit sint an eren glich ; 
vorusz die pfaffen mit den leigen 
solten ir spil lon underwegen, 
wan sie echt wol betrachten das 
ir ufsatz und den alten hasz, 
der Nithart ist sunst under in, 
der regt sich mit verlust und gwin, 
und ouch das in verboten ist 
kein spil tun aller frist.” 

Wie schlimm iibrigens die Spielwut unter den 
Geistlichen jener Zeit gewesen sein muss, geht 
aus den wiederholten Anspielungen des Eras- 
mus auf die der ‘“‘alea’’ ergebenen Médnche 
hervor, die sich dem Teufel in die Hande spie- 
len: 

“ spiel mag gar selten sin on siind, 
ein spieler ist nit gottes friind 
die spieler sind des tiifels kind.” 

Diese Zeilen schliessen das Kapitel von den 
Spielern ab. 

Auch die Unsittlichkeiten beim Tanz und 
die beriichtigten Liebessiinden der vor der 
Reformation so tief gesunkenen Geistlichkeit 
hat Brant zu erwahnen nicht unterlassen: in 
dem Bilde zu cap. Ixi sieht man das goldne 
Kalb auf einer Saule, umtanzt von Pfaffen, 
MOénchen und Laien. Bei Kirchweihen und 
Primizen (prima missa) 

**do danzen pfaffen, miinch und leien, 
die kutt muss sich do hinden reien; 
do louft man und wiirft umher ein, 
das man hoch sieht die bloszen bein; 
ich will der ander schand geschwigen.” 

Freilich erwahnt er die geistlichen Herren 
in letzterem Falle nur so nebenher unter den 
Studenten und Laien (cf. cap. Ixii), wahrend 
Erasmus sowie Rabelais das ganze Gift ihrer 
Satire aus diesem Lasterleben der Kuttentrag- 
er ihrer Zeit ziehen. 

Gegen die Bildungsroheit des geistlichen 
Standes, den er den anderen “‘groben narren”’ 
einzureihen nicht unterlassen kann, wendet 
sich Brant in cap. Ixxii: 


“wer ietz kan triben sollich werk, 
als treib der pfaff vom Kalenberk® 
oder miinch Eilsam mit sim bart, 
der meint, er tiig eine giite fart...” 


und fiigt eine Satire auf den groben Ton bei, | 
der damals herrschte (cf. Birch-Hirschfeld, 
‘Gesch. der franzés. Lit. im xvi. Jahrhundert,’ 
p. 229 und p. 259, Anm.: ‘‘Man darf nicht 
vergessen, welche Freiheiten der Umgangston 
seines Zeitalters gestattete ;’’) wobei er den 
Unfug, womit die heiligen Metten, das ist die 
sieben Tagzeiten des Gebets Mette, aufgefiihrt 
wurden, in das rechte Licht stellt: 


**so hebt die su die metten an, 
die primzit ist im Eselton, 
die terz ist von sant Grobian ; 
hutmacherknecht singen die sext, 
von groben filzen ist der text ; 
die wiist rot sitzet in der non, 
schlemmer und demmer darzfi gon; 
darnoch die su zur vesper klingt, 
unflot und schamperion dan singt ; 
dan wiirt sich machen die complet 
wan man “all vol”’ gesungen het... .” 


Und die Siindhaftigkeit des Schlemmerle- 
bens wird mit dem bésen Beispiel der Pfaffen 
entschuldigt, denn 


“ wer es so siind, als sie uns schriben, 
sie diten es nit selber triben. 
wan nit der pfaff vom tiifel seit, 
der hirt von wolfen klagt sin leit, 
so hetten sie beid niit darvon,”’ 


Die Tragheit der Geistlichen jener Zeit ist 
beinah sprichwOrtlich geworden : 


‘jeder bur will ein pfaffen han, 
der sich mit miissiggan erner, 
on arbeit leb und sig ein her; 
nit das er das tiig von andacht 
oder uf selen heil hab acht, 
sunder das er még han ein hern, 
der all sin gschwister még ernern.’’ 


Erasmus und besonders Rabelais werden 
nicht miide, diesen Punkt besonders hervorzu- 
heben. 


‘‘Der Monch ist unniitz wie ein Affe. So 
ein miissiger MOnch ackert nicht, wie der 
Bauer; er hiitet des Landes nicht, wie der 
Kriegsmann ; heilt die Kranken nicht, wie der 
Arzt; er lehret und prediget nicht dem Volk, 
wie ein guter evangelischer Schulmeister, 
fiihrt dem Staat keine Waaren nach Notdurft 
zu, wie der Handelsmann. Da habt ihr die 
Ursach, warum sie allen ein Greuel und Ge- 
sp6tt sind (Rab. i, 40). 

‘*Tous ocieux, rien ne faisant, point ne tra- 


6 Vgl. iiber Kalenberg und Ménch Ilsan aus dem ‘ Rosen- 
garten’ Goedeke’s Anmerkungen zu cap. Ixxii. 
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vaillant, poids et charge inutile de la terre: 
craignant le ventre offenser et emmaigrir, 
etc., 


nennt er sie an einer anderen Stelle (Rab. iv, 
58). Kein Wunder, dass auch Erasmus, der 
das Princip: ‘‘otium ceu pestem quandam 
fugio ”’ (‘Pietas puerilis’) gegen den Miissiggang 
als aller LasterAnfang immer wieder ankampft. 

Eine der ergiebigsten Quellen fiir die Satire 
jener Zeit war die bodenlose Unwissenheit 
und Bildungsfeindschaft der meisten Geistli- 
chen. Die Zeiten, in denen der Geist der Reini- 
gung in der Kirche noch lebendig und eine 
heilige Herrschaft ihr Ideal war, waren langst 
voriiber. Jetzt hielt sie das Denken durch 
ihre Dienerin, die Scholastik, in Zucht und 
Banden. Gewiss verdanken wir die Erhaltung 
der klassischen Literatur, soweit sie uns eben 
erhalten ist, vorzugsweise den Klosterbriidern, 
aber selbst in den besten Zeiten war sie auf 
Gastfreundschaft angewiesen, niemals Selbst- 
zweck, ein Heimatrecht hatte man der Klassik 
nie geg6nnt (vide Georg Voigt, ‘ Die Wieder- 
belebung des klass. Alt.,’ Einl.). In der Zeit 
aber, von der wir hier handeln, war die Klassik 
in den Klosterschulen in véllige Barbarei aus- 
geartet. Der Ignoranz der Pfaffen widmet 
Brant besonders das cap. 1xxiii: 


“ des findt man ietz vil junger pfaffen, 
die als vil ktinnen als die affen 
und nement doch selsorg uf sich, 
do man kum eim vertrut ein vich ; 
wissen als vil von kirch regieren 
als millers esel kan quintieren; 
die bischif, die sint schuldig dran, 
sie soltens nit zam orden lan 
und zii selsorgen vorusz niit, 
es werent dan ganz dapferliit, 
das einer wer ein wiser hirt, 
der nit sin schof mit im verfiirt. 
aber ietz wiinen djungen laffen, 
wan sie allein ouch werent pfaffen, 
so hett ir ieder was er wolt.”’ 


Erasmus dussert sich wiederholentlich noch 
viel scharfer iiber diesen Gegenstand : 


Nihil aliud video causae nisi quod multi 
theologi neglexerint et linguarum peritiam 
et Latini sermonis studium, una cum priscis 
ecclesiae doctoribus, qui sine hisce praesidiis 
intellegi non possunt: praeterea quod dificilli- 
mum sit revellere, si quid penitus insederit 
animo. Porro videas quosdam tantum scholas- 
ticis placitis tribuere, ut malint ad ea detor- 
quere scriptum, quam ad scripturae regulam 
es umanas corrigere.’’ (‘Concio sive 


Besonders lag aber die griechische Bildung 
brach : 

‘In Synodo Grammaticorum’ bekennt der 
Humanist, ‘ rideo studium cuiusdam Carthusi- 
ani, suo iudicio doctissimi, qui quum in graecas 
litteras soleat stolidissime debacchari, nunc 
libro suo indiderit Graecum titulum, sed 
ridicule. . .’ 

So sah es in Deutschland aus, so in Frank- 
reich: 

‘ Graecum est, non legitur, avait cours dans 
les écoles, Les moines disaient dans leurs 
sermons: Ona trouvé depuis peu une nouvelle 
langue qu’on appelle grecque. II faut s’en 
0d avec soin: cette langue enfante toutes 
les hérésies.’ (V. Nisard, ‘ Hist. de la Lit. fr.,’ 
i, p. 248). 

Im ‘Coll. Abbatis et Eruditae’ lasst Eras- 
mus den Abt Antronius sagen: 

‘Ego nolim meos monachos frequenter esse 
in libris’ ; 
und auf die Frage der gebildeten Magdala: 

‘Sed quam ob rem tandem non probas hoc 
in monachis tuis’ ? 
antwortet er: 

‘Quoniam experior illos minus morigeros : 
responsant ex Decretis, Decretalibus, ex Petro 
et Paulo. ... Quid illi doceant nescio, sed 
tamen non amo monachum responsatorem: 
neque velim quemquam plus sapere quam ego 
sapiam....’ 

Der Abt selbst sieht sich am Studium gehin- 
dert durch ‘ prolixae preces, cura rei domesti- 
cae, venatus, equi, cultus aulae.’ Im weiteren 
Verlauf des Dialoges halt der Abt dafiir, 
Frauen diirften kein Latein verstehen, ‘‘ quia 
parum facit ad tuendam illarum pudicitiam.”’ 

Ma: ‘Ergo nugacissimis fabulis pleni libri 
Gallice scripti faciunt ad pudicitiam ’’? 

Abt: ‘*Tutiores sunt a sacerdotibus (sc. 
mulieres), si nesciant Latine.’’ 

Ma: “ Daist kine Gefahr ..; quandoquidem 
hoc agitis sedulo, ne sciatis Latine.”’ 

Sodann schliesst sie mit der echt humanis- 
tischen Wendung: 

“«, .. malim (sc. meine Fahigkeiten) in bonis 
studiis consumere, quam in precibus sine 
mente dictis, in pernoctibus conviviis, in ex- 
hauriendis capacibus pateris’”’ 
und fahrt fort : 

‘“‘Olim rara avis erat Abbas indoctus, nunc 
nihil vulgatius .. Wenn Ihr Ignoranten Theo- 
logen Euch nicht hiitet, so wird es noch dahin 
kommen, dass wir Frauen in den Theologen- 
schulen den Vorsitz fiihren, in den Tempeln 
predigen. . . : schon andert sich die Weltbiihne, 
pe sneuer Morgen tagt, eine neue Welt geht 
auf’’! 
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Den Stand der hebriaischen Bildung hat der 
Streit Reuchlins mit den Kélner Theologen 
sattsam enthiillt. Siehe auch ‘ Peregrin. Re- 
lig.’: 

“Isti quidquid non intelligunt, Hebratcum 
vocant.... Quoties advenisset aliquis vetus- 
tus theologiae aut iuris doctor, adductus est 
ad Tabellam: alius dicebat esse literas arabi- 
cas, alius fictitias: tandem repertus est qui 
legeret titulum. Is descriptus erat verbis ac 
literis Romanis, sed maiusculis. . .’’(!). 

Kein Wunder, wenn auch Rabelais, der 
sprachgewaltige Rabelais, seine Satire in dem 
Satze culminiren lasst: ‘‘ Magis magnos cleri- 
cos non sunt magis magnos sapientes.’’ 

Den unverniinftigen Einfluss, der oft genug 
geiibt wurde, um Unmiindige, die den Schritt 
noch nicht ermessen konnten, zu zwingen, das 
Klosterkleid anzunehmen, hat Brant und Er- 
asmus behandelt. Doch war der Missbrauch 
so allgemein und augenscheinlich, dass Eras- 
mus ihn auch wohl unabhangig von seinem 
Vorlaufer behandelt haben mag. Mancher... 


**loszt sich jung zu prister wihen, 
der dan sich selb d&t maledien, 
das er nit lenger gbeitet (gewartet) hat ”’; 


... und spater: 


*man stoszt manch kind ietz in ein orden; 
e es ist zu eim menschen worden 
und es verstand, ob das im si 
git oder schad, stiickt es im bri. 
wie wol git gwonheit bringet vil 
rut es doch manches underwil, 
die dan verflichen al ir friint, 
die ursach solches ordens sint. 
gar wenig ietz in kléster gont 
in solcher dlt, das sies verstont, 
oder die durch gots willen dar 
kumen, und nit mer durch ir nar 
und hant der geistlichkeit nit acht, . .’ 
Cap. Ixxiii. 


Diesen wunden Punkt behandelt Erasmas 
vorzugsweise in der ‘ Virgo Misogamos’ und 
in der ‘Pietas Puerilis.’ In der Verteidi- 
gungsschrift ‘De Colloquiorum Utilitate’ sagt 
er: 

.. detestor eos, qui adolescentes aut pu- 
ellas invitis parentibus pelliciunt in monasteri- 
um, abutentes illorum vel simplicitate vel 
superstitione ; persuadentes eis non esse spem 
salutis extra monasteria. Nisi talibus pisca- 
toribus plenus esset mundus: nisi innumera 
felicissima ingenia per istos infelicissime sepe- 
lirentur ac defoderentur viva, quae fuissent 
electa vasa domini, si iudicio sumpsissent insti- 
tutum naturae congruens.’ 


Es liege eine grosse Gefahr fiir die Sittlich- 
keit der Novizen in dem Kloster. Sicherer 
seien die Jungfrauen bei den Eltern, als dort 
(‘quam apud illos crassos, semper cibo dis- 
tentos monachos’’). Denn ‘plures inveniun- 
tur (sc. in monasterio), quae mores aemulentur 
Sapphus, quam quae referant ingenium.’ 
Aber bald kam. auch die Reue, die Erasmus 
in der ‘ Virgo Poenitens’ weitlaufig behandelt 
(cf. auch ‘Mil. et Carth’: ‘Non dubito quin 
iam dudum poeniteat te instituti: paucos enim 
comperio, quos non capiat poenitudo’’). 
Daher will der weise Jiingling, den Erasmus 
in ‘ Piet. Puer.’ als Muster anfiihrt, sich nicht 
in die Klosterhaft begeben, obgleich man ihn 
gar sehr dazu gedrangt hat: 

**...crebro sollicitatus sum a quibusdam, 
ab hoc seculo, velut a naufragio, ad portum 
monasteriorum vocantibus. Sed mihi stat 
sententia, non addicere me vel sacerdotio, vel 
instituto monachorum, unde post me non 
queam extricare, priusquam mihi fuero pulchre 
notus.”’ 

Gegen die Bettelménche und die falschen 
Reliquien wendet sich Brant in cap. Ixiii: 

“ der biittel hat ouch narren vil 
all welt die riecht sich ietz uf gil 
und will mit bitlen neren sich; | 
pfaffen, miinchsdrden sint vast rich 
und klagent sich, als werents arm. 
hii biittel, das es got erbarm’”’!.... 
desglichen dnt die heiltumfiirer 
stiirnenstisser, stazionierer, 
die nienant kein kirchwih verligen, 
uf der si nit 6fflich uszschrigen, 
wie das sie fiiren in dem sack 
das heu, das tief vergraben lak 
under der kripf zu Bettlehein, 
das si von Balams eselsbein, 
ein fader von sant Michels fitigel, 
ouch von sant Jérgen ross ein ziigel, 
oder die buntsch&h von sant Claren,”’ 

Ganz in demselben Sinne hat Erasmus die 
erstere Frage in den ‘ Ptochoplusiis,’ die letz- 
tere in der ‘Inquisitio de Fide’7 und beson- 
ders in der ‘ Peregr. Relig.’® behandelt. 

Den unfrommen Pomp bei den Begrabnissen 
verdammen beide gleichermaassen (Brant, 
cap. Ixxiii und Erasmus, ‘ Funus’). 

7 Etenim, si nunc homines tantopere sibi placent ob vestis 
colorem ac figuram, quumque sic quidam ostentent sanguin- 
em .. Christi, et lac matris Virginis, quid credis futurum, si 
mansisset in terris vestitus, comedens, loquens ? 

8 Notantur et ii, qui reliquias incertas pro certis ostendunt, 
qui his plus tribuunt quam oportet, qui quaestum ex his sor- 
dide faciunt. 
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In seinen politischen Uberzeugungen hin- 
sichtlich der kriegerischen Wirren, der trau- 
rigen Zeiten, der inneren Schaden Deutsch- 
lands deckt sich das von Brant in caps. xlvi, 
Ivi, ixc, ciii Gesagte fast durchweg mit Eras- 
mus’ Anschauungen: 

die erd ist sellig, die do hat 
ein herren, der in wisheit stat, 
des rot ouch iszt zt rechter Zit 
und sichen nit wollust und git. 
we! we dem ertrich, das do hat 
ein herren, der in kintheit gat ! 
des f iirsten essen morgens friig 
und achten nit was wisheit tiig! 
~ ein arm kind, das doch wisheit hat, 
ist besser vil in sinem stat, 
dan ein kiinig, ein alter tor, 
der nit fiirsicht die kunftig jor. 
we den gerechten uber we, 
wann narren stigen in die héh’’! 

Das sei der Fluch fiir ein Land, Narren zu 
Fiirsten zu haben; diese seien noch schlimmer, 
als wenn ein Kind ein Land regiert. Auch 
Erasmus, der die schlechten Fiirsten zum 
Beispiel im ‘Senatulus,’ im ‘Charon,’ im 
‘Convivium Fabulos,’ und besonders im 
‘Narrenlob’ satirisirt, wo er jedoch nach seiner 
Art sein Urteil mildert (‘‘.. . ne cui videar 
satiram texere, non encomium recitare neve 
quis existimet bonos principes a me taxari, 
dum malos laudo’’;) halt dem Kaiser Karl V 
nach der Gefangennehmung Franz I einen 
echten Fiirstenspiegel vor Augen. Ganz 
ebenso ermahnt Brant die Gewaltigen der 
Erde, sich nicht auf irdische Macht zu verlass- 
en, sondern auf Gott: 

‘ harbi merken ir gwalting all : 
ir sitzen zwor in gliickes fall, 
sind witzig und trachtend das end, 
das got das rad iich nit umbwend ; 
wo uch sin zorn ergrift und grim, 
der kurzlich wurt entflammen ser, 
wiirt tiwer gwalt nit bliben mer, 
und werden ir mit im zergan.... 
sellig, wer -hoft in got allein’! 

Das cap. lvi schliesst sodann mit einem 
frommen Wunsche und Segen auf das heil. 
romische Reich deutscher Nation: 

‘ das rémisch rich blibt, so lang got wil; 
got hat im gsetzt sin zit und moss* 
der geb, das es noch werd so gross, 
das im all erd si underton, 
als es von recht und gsetz solt han.’ 

Im cap. xcix nimmt die Satire bei Brant 
einen bitter-schmerzlichen Ton an. Unter 
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Friedrichs III kraftloser Regierung (1440-1493) _ 


(‘‘derwil der hirt lit in dem schlof’’) verfallt 
der Glaube und das Reich unter der Vernich- 
tung der Ketzer Schaaren und den halb Eu- 
ropa umfassenden Eroberungen der Tiirken. 
Auch ‘die vier Schwestern der rémischen 
Kirche”’ Byzanz, Alexandria, Jerusalem, An- 
tiochia sind bereits geraubt, bald kommt auch 
das Haupt selbst an die Reihe. Und nicht nur 
die dusseren Feinde reissen das deutsche 
Land in Stiicke, auch die selbstsiichtigen 
Fiirsten reissen sich je eine Feder aus den 
Schwingen des Reichsadlers und vernichten 
somit den Wert des eigenen Reiches. Mit 
einer eindringlichen Ermahnung wendet sich 
Brant am Schlusse an die deutschen Fiirsten 
und fordert sie auf, den edlen K6énig Maxi- 
milian einmiitig zu unterstiitzen, dann werden 
sie wohl bald die ganze feindliche Welt besie- 
gen. 

Ganz analog hat Erasmus tiber die inneren 
Schaden Deutschlands, die unpatriotische 
Selbstsucht der Fiirsten, die Unthatigkeit 
derselben fiir das Gemeinwohl, die Raubwut 
der Adligen gedacht: 

‘“‘Tam illud equestre dogma semper erit 
tuendum, ius fasque esse equiti plebeium via- 
torem exonerare pecunia. Quid enim indi- 
gnius, quam ignobilem negotiatorem abundare 


nummis, quum interim eques non habeat quod 
impendat scortis et aleae ? 


In der ‘ Puerpera’ schildert er die politische 
und kirchliche Lage wie folgt, wobei er aller- 
dings mit Carl und Ferdinand strenge zu 
Gericht geht: ‘‘Carolus molitur monarchiae 
proferre pomoeria,’’ was er tadelt, weil die 
ewigen Kriege den Ruin des Reiches bedeu- 
ten (v. ‘Senatulus ’): 


‘*Videmus monarchas tot iam annis nihil 
aliud quam belligerari: inter theologos, sacer- 
dotes, episcopos, et populum nihil convenire ; 
quot homines, tot sententiae; et in his ipsis 
plus quam muliebris est inconstantia ;...‘Ferdi- 
nandus rerum suarum satagit in Germania: 
bulimia pecuniarum urget aulas omnes: peri- 
culosos motus_ concitant agricolae, nec tot 
stragibus ab instituto deterrentur; populus 
meditatur anarchiam: periculosis factionibus 
collabitur ecclesiae domus:... Vinea domini 
non ab uno iam apro vastatur;... .nutat 
confessio, vacillant vota, labescunt leges 
Pontificiae, vocatur in discrimen eucharistia, 
expectatur Antichristus (c/. Brant’s ‘ Prophe- 
zeiung,’ Cap. ciii: ‘‘Vom endkrist’’); totus 
orbis parturit nescio quod magni mali. In- 
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terim superant et imminent Turcae, nihil non 
populaturi, si successerit quod agunt’’: 


. .. und so geht die Schilderung des Beginnes 
der Reformationszeit in echt taciteischer 
Weise weiter. 

Noch merkwiirdiger scheint die richtige 
Wiirdigung der Verhaltnisse durch Brant in 
dem letzten Decennium des fiinfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts (im Jahre 1494 erschien das ‘ Narren- 
schiff’ zu Basel das erste Mal im Druck), als 
die Anzeichen des Sturmes sich immerhin 
noch nicht so sehr gehauft hatten. Auch er 
bekennt den Verfall Roms in dem allgemei- 
nen Verfalle : 

‘O Rom, du bist herabgekommen, 
Hast wie das Mondlicht abgenommen, 
Wenn’s schwindet und ihm Schein gebrist, 
So dass jetzt wenig an dir ist.’ 
Cap. xcix, 107-110. 

Kein Wunder, dass der Herr die siindige 
Welt straft. Wie den Juden einst, so sei auch 
den Christen wegen ihrer vielen Siinden Jeru- 
salem verloren; und noch mehr Verlust stehe 
zu besorgen. Der Christenglaube, das ist der 
alte, reine Katholicismus, nehme ab: zu dem 
miisse man zuriickkehren, in ihm sei die ein- 
zige Hoffnung auf Heil. Ausserhalb des 
Katholischen Glaubens eine Reinigung vor- 
zunehmen, diese dee ist Brant nie im Entfern- 
testen beigekommen: eine antikatholische 
Reformation ist ihm von vornherein ein Greuel. 
Nur mit zarter Hand hat er die Sonde der 
Kritik an die Schaden der Kirche angelgt, 
sonst steht er voll und ganz auf dem Boden 
des Katholicismus, freilich eines gelauterten, 
reinen. Es ist wahr auch Erasmus ist ja nicht 
nominell, wenn auch thatsachlich, vom Katho- 
licismus seiner Zeit abgefallen. Er hat sich 
vor dem Tohiwabohu des Lutherschen Refor- 
mationssturmes gescheut, gerade wie Rabelais 
sich von den ‘‘Démoniacles Calvins, impos- 
teurs de Genéve’”’ (iv, 32) getrennt hat, und 
wie viele andere, die sich zu geistiger Freiheit 
emporgearbeitet, sich nicht wieder in das Joch 
irgend eines Reformators haben begeben wol- 
len. 

Haben wir versucht, in dem vorliegenden 
Artikel ein Bild von den Analogien der satiri- 
schen Polemik gegen die ausseren Schaden, 
die sich in der Kirche im Laufe der Zeit ent- 
wickelt hatten, bei Brant und Erasmus zu 
entwerfen, so soll der Schlussartikel die un- 


tiberbriickbaren Gegensiatze in der Auffassung 
von Kirche, Religion und Glauben bei beiden 
Mannern kurz darzustellen versuchen. 


HERMANN SCHONFELD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHONETICS. 


An Introduction to Phonetics (English, French 
and German) with Reading Lessons and Ex- 
ercises, by LAURA SOAMES, with a Preface 
by DorROTHEA BEALE. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1891. 


THE few men in this country who have tried 
to teach phonetics must, it seems to me, all 
have found that the greatest difficulty lies in 
making a beginning. Our pupils are so blind- 
ed by prejudices and misconceptions that, until 
their minds have been duly prepared, even 
such masterpieces as Sweet’s ‘Primer’ and 
‘Elementarbuch’ are incomprehensible to 
them. For this work of preparation Miss 
Soames’s ‘Introduction’ will prove to be a 
valuable instrument ; and it will be useful, also, 
in giving some correct ideas of pronunciation 
to persons who do not care to pursue the sub- 
ject further. It addresses itself, not to an 
ideally enlightened reader, but to such stu- 
dents as we actually have to deal with. The 
author makes no claim to originality : for Eng- 
lish sounds she seems to rely, in a general 
way, on Sweet, and for French and German 
she closely follows Passy and Vietor; but she 
uses her authorities discriminatingly, and a 
happy sense of utility leads her almost always 
to subordinate unimportant details and doubt- 
ful points to essential facts. Thus, although 
she evidently believes in the distinction of 
‘*narrow and wide’”’ vowels, she does not 
include it in her exceedingly simple plan of 
classification. 

The worst fault I have to find with the book 
is that it is too big: the sight of it is likely to 
strike novices with terror. While the matter 
offered is all serviceable, it could probably. be 
used to better advantage if it were contained 
in two separate volumes. Many of the lists 
and discussions are more interesting to the 
orthoépist and the spelling-reformer than they 
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could be to the beginner, for whom this ‘ In- 
troduction’ is primarily intended. At any 
rate, the author should have furnished us with 
a full index. The work opens with a set of 
tables, followed by a few cuts. Then we have 
one hundred and nineteen pages devoted 
almost entirely to English; and, after that, 
twenty-two pages of French and twenty-one of 
German. At the end there are eighty pages of 
reading lessons and exercises, mainly in Eng- 
lish. 

Miss Soames uses different alphabets for 
English, French, and German, each one being 
based on the regular orthography of the lan- 
guage. This may be a good plan; but some 
of her spellings appear to me unnecessarily 
clumsy. An Italicized trigraph (eum) is surely 
too long a symbol for the French ‘ low-front- 
round ’’ nasal vowel, and such forms as zahgen, 
zahchte (sagen, sagte) are apt to make the 
uninitiated wonder where the advantage of 
phonetic notation comes in. By the use of 
some turned letters and a few more diacritics 
many complications might have been avoided. 
It would, at least, have done no harm to em- 
ploy throughout the same sign for vowel 
length : in the French part we find a colon (:), 
in the German an 4, while in English the quan- 
tity is indicated by the vowel-symbol itself, 
long and short @ not being distinguished. 
There is, furthermore, in the texts, a certain 
discrepancy between the character of the Eng- 
lish pronunciation and that of the French ; the 
former is stiff almost to pedantry, final r being 
everywhere written, and such forms as un- 
accented ‘for,’ ‘him,’ ‘of’ receiving their full 
values (for, him, ov); while the French is 
rather colloquial, the words z/s trouverent une, 
for instance, appearing as 7 frouv2:r un. 

‘Stops’ and ‘continuants’ are excellent 
names for the two classes of consonants; but 
English 7 is scarcely a ‘“‘trill,’’ and the Ger- 
man terms ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ are poor sub- 
stitutes for ‘ voiceless’ and ‘voiced.’ The cuts 
are good, especially those representing the 
larynx, which are borrowed from Techmer 
and Mackenzie. The drawing intended to 
show the respective places in the mouth where 
the different vowels are ‘‘formed”’ is similar 
to one given by Vietor ; it does not correspond 
at all to my vowel positions. The V-shaped 
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arrangement seems to me entirely out of place 
for English pronunciation. My idea of the 
grouping of back and front vowels is roughly 
illustrated by the following diagram, in which 
the Roman letters represent English, and the 
Italic characters denote French and German 
sounds :— 


“uu ee 
00 
2 

The ‘ Introduction’ gives, in general, a clear 
and accurate description of the sounds of 
French and German and their principal com- 
binations. I think, however, that uvular 7 is 
not made sufficiently prominent. For an Eng- 
lishman or an American learning French or 
German pronunciation, the 7 is the central 
point, so to speak, of the whole system: he 
must master either the uvular consonant or 
the tip-trill, and I am not sure that he will find 
the former any harder than the latter. It is 
certainly misleading to say that “ Parisian 
guttural.r is not allowed to be used on the 
stage, or in singing,’’ and that ‘‘it is not as yet 
heard in the best German.’’ Very few Paris- 
ians, either off or on the stage, seem to have 


any conception of a point-r: what I have heard 


called, by northern Frenchmen, an 7 /inguale 
has almost invariably been, in reality, the neat 
trill of a short and flexible uvula; while the 
flap of a long or heavy /uette is known as an r 
grasseyée. With regard to the ‘‘best Ger- 
man’”’ I can say that at least nine-tenths of all 
the well-educated Germans I have known 
(most of them from Middle Germany) use only 
the uvular 7; of the lecturers whom I heard 
in Leipzig only one had a point-trill. 

Too much importance has, on the other 
hand, been given to the glottal stop in Ger- 
man. Miss Soames states the rule, ‘ It occurs 
before all initial vowels,’’ and spells her texts 
accordingly. So we have, for example, the 
verse ‘‘Mein Bier und Wein ist frisch und 
klar’’ with glottal stops before is¢ and both 
und’s. This strikes me as being very like the 
attempted representation of the Cockney dia- 
lect in some of our American comic papers, 
where we find such sentences as “‘ Hi ham hin- 
formed that hit his hin the ’ouse.’’ Consider- 
ing the great diversity of practice among 
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Germans, I cannot help thinking that a much 
safer general statement for beginners would 
be: “‘It is regularly used, by most Germans, 
before accented initial vowels.’’ The same 
sound is occasionally heard in English. 

Miss Soames recognizes a difference between 
French and English w (as in oui and ‘we’), 
but she describes it only by saying, vaguely, 
that one appears to be “narrow’”’ and the 
other “‘wide.”’ In point of fact, French w is 
longer than English, and is pronounced with a 
much smaller lip-opening. French 4 and a (as 
in pate and patte) are hard to place, because 
they are sounded so differently by various 
persons. I find that in the speech of some 
Frenchmen, French 4 is nearly like my o in 
‘pot’ (lengthened), and French a is similar to 
my @ in ‘part’ (but, of course, often much 
shorter); while in the pronunciation of others, 
French 4 is like my @ in ‘part,’ and French a 
is not very far from my @ 1n ‘pat.’ Moreover, 
even in the dialect of a single person, neither 
of the two sounds is the same in all the words 
in which it occurs. 

The English part of the book is elaborated 
with the greatest care, and abounds in new 
material and practical suggestions. The 
chapter on ‘Common Mistakes’ will be particu- 
larly attractive to Americans. Miss Soames’s 
own speech, as shown in this volume, forms 
an interesting subject for study; it has 
already been made, by Mr. R. J. Lloyd (Pho- 
netische Studien, v, 1, p. 78), the basis of a 
most useful comparison of North and South 
English pronunciations. I wish to mention 
briefly a few points, and shall use for that pur- 
pose the alphabet of the American Dialect 
Society. 

In words like ‘ ask,’ ‘pass’ the vowel is a; 
this is also my pronunciation, but I use @ in 
‘trans-,’ where Miss Soames has a. Such 
words as ‘ cost,’ ‘loss,’ are given with 7, except 
‘falter,’ ‘fault,’ ‘halter,’ ‘malt,’ ‘palfrey,’ 
‘laurel,’ ‘salt,’ ‘ vault,’ ‘want,’ which have o; 
my vowel is 2 in all these cases. ‘‘Long «”’ 
appears as y# except after 7 or consonant+/; 
I say @ regularly after 7, r, s, J, y, and 
%, and generally after d, , b, and 7. In Miss 
Soames’s ai and az the first element is the a of 
French patte; this is approximately the case 
for my az, but not for my az, the first element 
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of which lies between aand o. Her ‘oi,’ is 22; 
mine is, I think, rather de. I agree with her 
in pronouncing ‘-ture’ as 4/2 in such words as 
‘future,’ but not in saying z&s- or igz- for ‘ ex-.’ 
Her a may be described as “‘low-back.’’ Her 
is rather a ‘‘mid-mixed”’ than a “ low- 
mixed ’’ vowel, but differs from mine by being 
unrounded ; whereas her o is round and mine 
is not. Her @, 6,7, and ¢ are probably more 
distinctly diphthongal than mine. 

In the dialect of the ‘ Introduction’ r before 
a consonant (either in the same or in another 
word) is not sounded at all after a, é@, a, 7, and 
is pronounced a after other vowels; hence 
‘bard,’ ‘bird,’ ‘bettered,’ ‘bored’ appear as 
bad, béd, betad, bod, and ‘beard,’ ‘bared,’ 
‘moored,’ as diad, bead, muad. At the end of 
a clause =a after all vowels except a, a, and 
é; after these it is silent: ‘ beer,’ ‘bare,’ ‘ boor,’ 
‘bore,’ ‘bar,’ ‘better’ ‘burr’=dia, bea, bua, 
62a, ba, beta, bé. Before a vowel ris, of course, 
pronounced as a consonant. My treatment of 
r is the same, except in one particular: I give 
it the sound of a between 2 and a consonant, 
unless an unaccented syllable immediately 
follows ; that is, I say sat (‘sort,’) but satava 
(‘sort of a.’) Miss Soames’s 7 and wu before r 
(as in bia, bua) seem to be closer than mine. 
Her e-sound+~7 before a vowel (as in ‘chary,’ 
‘Clary,’ ‘fairy,’ ‘garish,’ ‘ parent’)=a ‘“‘nar- 
row”’ @+a glide+¥7, the glide being so strong 
that ‘fairest’ rhymes with ‘aorist’; my com- 
bination is a low e+a comparatively slight 
glide+r.t Her e-sound+~, final or before a 
consonant (as in ‘ pair,’ ‘ paired ’)=a ‘‘ narrow”’ 
@+a; mine is ea. Somewhat similarly, in 
words that our dictionaries spell with dr, she 
has 9r (or rather 74r ?) before a vowel, 2 before 
a consonant, and 2a at the end of a clause; I 
have or in the first case, 02 in the second and 
third : that is, for her s¢7®77 (‘story’) I say sé0r7; 
for her s#d (‘stored,’) sédad; for her 
(‘store,’) stda. 

Here are some other words in which Miss 
Soames’s pronunciation differs from that com- 
monly used in New England :— 

Miss SoAMEs. New ENGLAND. 
been bin bin 
boa boa bde 
1 If the word is nota derivative of a word in Powe the lide is 


practically | inaudible, In ‘caret,’ ‘Cary,’ ‘ Mary,” h,’ 
and ‘vary’ I pronounce ér. 
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Miss SoaMgEs. New ENG 
cordial kedyoal kodzol 
dahlia deilya dalyo 
daunt dont dant 
difficult difiklt difikelt 
dishonor diz‘ono dis‘ona 
fortune fot fon fot /in 
Gladstone glaedstoen gledstén 
haunt hont hant 
hideous hidyos hidias 
holiday holidi holidé 
invalid invol-id invalid 
issue i/a 
landscape. lenskip leenskép 
lieutenant _left-enant 
manceuvre mony‘iva mon‘fiva 
Noah noo 
princess prins‘es prinsis 
Raleigh rali roli 
rowlock relok rélek 
schedule JSedyil skedzfl 
solitary solitori soliteri 
statue stetya stet/a 
testimony testimoni testim6ni 
trait trei trét 
transition tranz‘izen trens‘ifon 
virtue vétya 
wholly houlli hdli 


It is interesting to know that Miss Soames says 
ast (‘asked’), sut (‘soot’), wenzdi (not wednz- 
di), wind (not waund), y2a (‘your’), and that 
she accents the first syllable of ‘detail.’ 


C. H. GRANDGENT. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


LATIN TRAGEDY AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


Beitrige zur Litteraturgeschichte des Mittel- 
alters und der Renaissance von WILHELM 
CLoetta. II. Die Anfange der Renais- 
sancetragédie. Halle: 1892. 8vo, pp. vi, 244. 
Price, 6 marks. 


FoLLow1nG closely upon the introductory 
volume to the study of modern drama, re- 
viewed in the Mop. Lane. NoreEs of June last 
(vol. vi, cols. 364-370), comes the longer treatise 
of Cloetta on the beginnings of the Renaissance 
tragedy in Italy. Here the author considers 
the careers of the few writers of Latin tragedy 
who flourished between the middle of the 


thirteenth century and that of the fifteenth, and 
the influence which was exerted on their works 
by the plays of Seneca, both genuine and as- 
signed. The book is subdivided chronologi- 
cally into two parts. The first part treats of 
the tragedies of the fourteenth century, the 
material of which was drawn from national 
history ; the second, of tragedies at the end of 
the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries, which are based on ancient mythol- 
ogy. 

To the Middle Ages properly speaking 
Seneca was an almost unknown dramatist, and 
his reputation appears to date from the last 
half of the thirteenth century, when are seen 
the first traces of the revival of learning. At 
that time Nicolaus Trivet (c. 1260-c. 1330), an 
English Dominican, wrote a commentary on 
Seneca’s tragedies, which, however, probably 
had no effect on subsequent literature. But 
shortly before Trivet, in Italy, Lovato de’ 
Lovati (c. 1245-1309), of Padua, studied the 
meter of the plays. Lovati was a friend of 
Mussato, and the significance of his interest in 
Seneca is evidently in the impulse which Mus- 
sato received from him to compose his “ Ecer- 
inis’’' on ancient models. 

Albertino Mussato, the forerunner of Renais- 
sance tragedy, was born near Padua in 1261. 
He combined, in a life of unusual activity, the 
qualities of an ardent patriot and successful 
writer ; received in 1314 the poet’s crown from 
his grateful fellow citizens, and yet, through the 
sudden reverses of fortune which characterized 
the history of the Italian communes, he died in 
exile in 1329. Mussato was an historian of no 
small merit, chronicling in prose and verse the 
events of his age, and left behind a considera- 
ble number of epistles, elegies and other 
poems, all in Latin, as were his histories. His 
only production in the vernacular which is 
known is a sonnet, perfectly unintelligible, 
addressed to Antonio da Tempo. But Mussa- 
to’s chief claim to a place in the history of 
literature is based on his tragic poem, ‘‘ Eceri- 
nis.”’ 

That the “ Ecerinis’’ isa poem and not a 
play, that it closes the series of epic dramas 
while opening the long line of modern classical 
tragedies, is in many ways evident. Princi- 
pally in the utter lack of unity of place or even 
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of determined places, which could make it 
suited to scenic representation. Since the 
action in many parts of the work could not be 
limited to any one locality, the play could be 
brought before the public only in declamation. 
This alone would make certain its poetic rather 
than its dramatic nature. But, on the other 
hand, it clearly points to a renewal of tragedy 
by its imitation of the form of ancient drama, 
as handed down by Seneca. The ‘ Ecerinis”’ 
is divided into five acts, it has a chorus, the 
narrative portion is in iambic trimeter and the 
lyric parts in the old choric measures. Fur- 
thermore, the chorus has little to do with the 
action, a point in which Seneca differed widely 
from the Greeks. Also the number of persons 
conducting the dialogue at any time is limited 
to three. Finally the ‘‘Thyestes’”’ and other 
plays of Seneca serve as models for many pas- 
sages of the ‘‘ Ecerinis’’ while his ‘‘ Hercules 
Oetaeus’’ suggests the closing chorus of 
‘‘Ecerinis ’’ and gives it both meter and num- 
ber of lines. 

Not only in form is the ‘‘ Ecerinis’’ a succes- 
sor of the ancient drama. It also follows the 
traditional opinion that the characters of trage- 
dy should be taken only from among those 
great in the world’s history. But in the selec- 
tion of his subject, Mussato shows indepen- 
dence of thought as well as a patriotic and 
moral purpose. His material is medizval and 
Christian, as distinguished from mythological 
and Pagan. Apart from minor borrowings 
from Seneca’s rhetorical verses, the ‘‘Ecerinis’’ 
relates the half traditional, half historical, pop- 
ular story of the life and ruin of Ezzelino da 
Romano and of his family. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, there is not in the ‘‘ Ecerinis”’ unity 
of action, since Ezzelino dies in the fourth act, 
yet in the mind of the poet this unity may have 
existed, for the ruin of the family is consum- 
mated only at the end of the poem. From the 
choice of the subject it will be seen that unity 
of time was not possible, and if any other argu- 
ment were necessary to prove the affirmation 
of Cloetta, that the ‘‘Ecerinis’’ is a tragic 
poem and not a tragedy, it could be found in 
the title itself, which Mussato himself states 
was suggested by Statius’ ‘‘Thebais.”’ Its 
political import, taking into consideration con- 
temporaneous events, is no less obvious. 


It was some time before Mussato had a suc- 
cessor in this line of composition, and the cita- 
tion of a work begun, perhaps in 1387, by Gio- 
vanni Manzini della Motta, of Fivizzano, and 
which treated of the fall of Antonio della 
Scala, may bear but little on the subject. The 
only extant verses of this poem, to be sure, are 
in the form of a chorus, but they have no rela- 
tion to Seneca or Mussato, and Cloetta him- 
self admits that they may have belonged to a 
dialogued chronicle in verse. His conjectures 
regarding Manzini’s possible literary connec- 
tion with Salutati and Loschi are also ingeni- 
ous, but not conclusive. 

The introduction to the second part of the 
treatise develops historically the progress of 
Seneca study among the humanists of Italy. 
Both Petrarch and Boccaccio knew his plays ; 
also their intimate friend, Pietro da Muglio 
(t1382), professor at Bologna and master of 
Coluccio Salutati. But it was the last named 
who performed the greatest service to the 
Roman author. Salutati studied into the iden- 
tity of Seneca and made a copy of his plays and 
of the ‘‘ Ecerinis.’”’ The general interest inthe 
subject was further manifested by the appear- 
ance, toward the close of the century, of a 
commentary on Seneca, due to the hand of 
Giovanni Segarelli, of Parma. 

All these investigations served as prelude to 
the first genuine Rennaissance tragedy, in 
which not only the form of Seneca was followed, 
but also for which ancient mythology furnished 
the material, the ‘‘Achilles’’ of Antonio Los- 
chi. This celebrated scholar and diplomat 
(1365-1441) was the friend of Salutati and Pog- 
gio. He has left behind many Latin letters 
and poems besides his tragedy, which he wrote 
about 1390. The ‘‘Achilles’’ may have been 
inspired by the ‘‘ Ecerinis,’’ but was neither 
so popular nor so long remembered, in spite 
of its superiority from the dramatic stand- 
point. 

The “‘Achilles,’’ in length nine hundred and 
thirty-nine verses, took its subject from the 
‘*Dares,”’ and thus indirectly from the field of 
Greek mythylogy. Its form is the same as 
that of the plays of Seneca and in many lines 
it imitates their thought. Of the three unities, 
that of time would appear to be observed. A 
serious misconception of the ancient theatre is 
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here seen in the introduction of two leading 
and distinct choruses, as was done in ‘‘ Octav- 
ia,’’ then supposed to have been written by 
Seneca. The ‘Achilles ’’ was not intended for 
the stage, or at least was never performed. 
Some forty years after the writing of the 
‘*Achilles,”’ in 1428 or 1429, Gregorio Corraro 
(1411-1464) produced his ‘‘ Progne,’’ the sub- 
ject of which was taken from Ovid’s ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses,”? and the form from Seneca. 
Traces of the influence of Loschi’s work are 
also to be found in it. The story of Philo- 
mela had already appealed to Mussato 
through the many tragic elements it contains. 
Corraro expanded the narrative of Ovid to 
one thousand and sixty-three lines, including 
choruses, and imitates quite closely in many 
passages Seneca’s ‘‘Thyestes’’ and Me- 
dea.’’ He also paraphrases frequently the 
text of his original. As regards the unities, 
Corraro observes that of action, by beginning 
the play with the recital of the sins of Tereus, 
which naturally leads later to a stage effect. 
In this respect he shows a dramatic instinct 
superior to that of Mussato or Loschi, and goes 
on to prove this gift throughout the tragedy by 
the more artistic arrangement of his matter. 
He also omits the concluding chorus which his 
predecessors had erroneously used. But 
while the ‘‘ Progne”’ is in general more techni- 
cally correct, it does not observe the unities of 
‘place and time, and in style is inferior to the 
‘‘Ecerinis’’ or the ‘‘Achilles.’”’ Yet Corraro 
profited by the oblivion into which these plays 
had fallen, and for some time after his death 
was regarded as the first author of modern 
tragedy. There is no evidence, however, that 
the ‘‘ Progne was ever performed. 
With the “ Progne,’’ the Renaissance drama 
reaches the period of sudden development. 
Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the classical tragedy passes from the scholar’s 
study to the public stage. There it underwent 
many modifications, both from the necessity 
of adapting itself to acting and from the rivalry 
| which it encountered in the popular theatre, 
at that time beginning to expand. The history 
of these changes will evidently be the theme of 
the next volume in this series. It would be 
unjust to its industrious author to pass over in 
silence the large number of notes which con- 
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tain the supporting material for the statements 
of the text, and which bear witness to the great 
amount of labor he has undergone. From 
these notes, and from the various appendices 
to the biography of the writers mentioned and 
other points of interest, this period of literary 
history can be safely assumed as having been 
placed on definite and sure foundations. 


F. M. WARREN. 
Adelbert College. 


The Old English Version of Bede’s Ecclesi- 
astical History of the English People. 
Edited with a Translation and Introduction 
by THomas MILLER, M.A., Ph.D. Part 1, 
London: Early English Text Society, 1890-1. 


THE Old English Bede was one of the first 
books selected by scholars for the printing- 
press. Twice before has it been printed in 
full: first, in 1643, by Abraham Wheelock, 
Professor of Arabic and first Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge; and again by John Smith, in 1722. 
Wheelock took the Cambridge University MS. 
as the basis of his edition, and seems to have 
followed it verbatim et literatim, only occasion- 
ally giving marginal readings from two other 
MSS., one at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and the other in the British Museum. 
These three MSS. are generally known and 
referred to as Ca., C., and B. respectively. 
Wheelock gives in parallel columns, the Old 
English text and Beda’s Latin—not his own, 
as we might infer from Wiilker (‘Grundriss,’ 
p. 404), though he does give three forms of 
Beda’s preface: (1) Old English, (2) Beda’s 
Latin, (3) a literal translation of the Old Eng- 
lish back into Latin, the last being Wheelock’s 
own work. His edition is full of misprints, 
and, perhaps, of more serious defects. 

John Smith’s edition (Cambridge, 1722) was 
in all respects a great improvement on that of 
Wheelock. Here, again, we have both Latin 
and Old English texts, though in different 
parts of the book. Smith, also, used MS. Ca. 
as the basis of his text, and compared it dili- 
gently with Wheelock’s text, with the two other 
MSS. (B. and C.) that his predecessor had 
used, and with two others that seem to have 
been unknown to Wheelock. Of the last 
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two MSS., one was at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and the other belonged to Thomas 
Tanner, who had lent it to Smith’s father: 
they are known as MSS. O. and T. respective- 
ly. Smith used MS. T. quite largely. He 
placed at the foot of the page all variants from 
all the MSS., 

‘‘rejectis [sci/. lectionibus] quidem fere in- 
finitis que literis tantum, vocalibus precipue, 
sunt diversez.”’ 

It may be added that the honor of this work 
belongs largely to George Smith (John’s 
father), who, we are told in the epistle to the 
reader, in his eagerness to get the work 
through the press, labored more arduously 
than his age and strength could endure, thus 
bringing on a fatal illness. The undertaking 
then passed into the hands of John, at that 
time a youth of twenty-two years. 

The lack of a more modern edition has been 
seriously felt, for both March and Sweet, in 
their ‘Readers,’ call attention to the need. 
Sweet’s own name had been suggested in con- 
nection with the task of preparing a suitable 
edition, but he seemed unwilling to turn his 
attention to it; and eleven years ago Korner 
(‘ Einleitung,’ Theil ii, s. 194) wrote: 

‘Eine kritische Ausgabe von Bedas hist. 


eccl. Angl. wird schon seit Jahren von Prof. 
Schipper in Wien erwartet.”’ 


Dr. Miller’s book, so far as issued, is a mon- 
ument of erudition, patience, and prolonged 
labor. We have, thus far, the Introduction 
(pp. xiii-lix), and Old English text with modern 
English translation on opposite pages (pp. 2- 
486): 

‘The second part will contain full apparatus 


criticus and glossary, with a conspectus of the 
dialectical peculiarities of all MSS.” 


The Introduction contains a great mass of 
information and statistics for which scholars 
will sincerely thank the editor. It begins with 
an exact and detailed description of the four 
more complete MSS. (T. B. O. Ca.) and of the 
fragmentary C. These descriptions are much 
fuller than those usually given, and are as in- 
teresting as they are valuable. Dr. Miller 
believes that all the existing MSS. are of a 
common origin. This belief is founded on 
four facts : 

1. The division into chapters is substantially 
the same in all MSS. 

2. All MSS. place the ‘‘ Juterrogationes”’ 
[Bk. i. ch. 27] at the end of Bk. iii. 


3. All place the appeal to the reader at the 
conclusion of the work, and not at the end of 
the Prefatio. 

4. There are common peculiarities or cor- 
ruptions found in all MSS. 

He might have added that the same errors 
occur in all, for example, p. 26,1. 18, where anes 
wana prittigum translates viginti et octo; and 
compare translation of anno guingentesimo oc- 
togesimo secundo, p. 54, |. 21-2. Additional 
instances of mis-translation are p. 6, 1. 6; 6,8; 
6, 21-2; 6, 25-6: 42, 17-18. Furthermore, the 
additions and omissions are the same in all 
MSS. 

Dr. Miller thinks that the Old English trans- 
lation was made from the Latin text as it ap- 
pears in MS. Cott. Tib. c. ii. Of twenty-eight 
variants all but one favor this MS., while the 
other favors the Moore MS. This is an interest- 
ing question, and its solution deserves a fuller 
collection and comparison of variants. 

Dr. Miller makes the first systematic attack 
on the belief in Alfred’s authorship of the Old- 
English Beda. Sweet’s incidental objection to 
this belief has already been answered by 
Korner (Zuglische Studien, i, 500; also ‘ Ein- 
leitung,’ Theil ii, 196), and by Dr. August 
Schmidt (‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber Kénig £1- 
freds Beda-iibersetzung,’’ 7-8). Compare also 
an article by J. Ernst Wulfing in Anglische 
Studien xv, 159-60, and one by this reviewer in 
Mop. LANG. NOTES, January 1891. Dr. Miller 
has examined the question in the most thorough 
and scholarly manner, and, reasoning almost 
entirely from internal evidence, is led to the 
conclusion that the translation is of Anglian 
origin. He even points out conjecturally the 
place—the monastery of Lichfield—where the 
translation may have been made. 

In determining an Anglian origin for the 
translation, Dr. Miller is influenced by several 
matters : 

1. The history and usage of certain words; 
as, om (=ond); ono (onu, ona, heono); ac in- 
terrogative ; 77, on ; mid. 

2. Peculiar inflectional forms. 

3. Preference for o rather than a before 
ngsals. 

4. Preference for @ rather than ea before /+ 
consonant. 

With a formidable array of statistics, Dr. 
Miller reasons that the presence in the text of 
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a considerable number of Anglian forms and 
syntactical usages incontestably indicates an 


Anglian archetype, and that King Alfred, . 


therefore, could not have made the translation. 
The respective ages and dialectal peculiari- 
ties of the various MSS. strongly support the 
theory advanced. Dr. Miller places the date 
of T. somewhat before the end of the tenth 
century, C. in the latter part of the same cen- 
tury, to O. he gives no date, Ca. a little later 
than the Conquest. They exhibit dialectal 
peculiarities in the same order, T. having more 
Anglian forms than any other, then C., then O., 
then Ca. The three small fragments found by 
Zupitza in MS. Cott. Dom. A. ix are believed 
to be older than any of the existing MSS., and 
it is noticeable that they contain a number of 
Anglian forms not found in the others. MS. 
B. is little used in Miller’s investigations, be- 
cause its 


‘*scribe or editor has dealt very freely with 
his author, changing forms and words and 
recasting sentences.’ 


Dr. Miller is in possession of important facts, 
and it would be difficult successfully to contest 
the conclusion to which they lead us: yet it 
may be that a too intent examination of these 
facts has distorted our conception of the real 
state of the case; at all events, some other 
factors should enter into a full consideration of 
the question at issue :— 

1. Alfred’s desire to place suitable reading 
matter in the hands of his people seems to be 
unquestioned. Apart from all historical evi- 
dence to that effect, we may assume, for the 
present, that he himself acted, at times, as a 
translator. What, now, ofall accessible books 
would he be most likely to translate? It is 
none too easy to answer this question definite- 
ly, yet it certainly seems rational to suppose 
that piety, on the one hand, and patriotism, on 
the other, should lead to the production of 
versions of the ‘Cura Pastoralis’ and the 
‘Historia Ecclesiastica’ among the very first 
fruits of his labor. Would it not have been 
passing strange if Alfred had translated any- 
thing at all, and had neglected the history of 
his own country ? 

2. Alfred himself tells us that his transla- 
tions were not for any particular class, but for 
“all men’”’: 


For oy me Byncd betre det we eac suma bec 
da Be nied-bedearfosta sien eallum monnum 


to wiotonne, det we 3a on Beat gediode wend- 
en Oe we ealle gecnawan megen.... (Preface 
to ‘Cura’). 

The Old English version of the ‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica’ is eminently a work that carries 
out these ideas, for it is far better adapted to 
popular reading by the omission of lengthy 
epistles, and of such other matter as would 
probably be of little interest to the average 
Englishman of the ninth century. 

3. Dr. Miller has hardly done full justice to 
the historical testimony pointing to Alfred as 
the translator. The words of £lfric and of 
William of Malmesbury are positive, and there 
is absolutely no historical evidence against 
Alfred’s claim. £lfric wrote probably less 
than a century after Alfred’s death, and Mal- 
mesbury certainly not later than 1140: the 
nearness of these witnesses to Alfred’s own 
time gives especial weight to their statements. 
Then there is the couplet written twice in MS. 
Ca.: 

Historicus quondam fecit me Beda latinum, 
#Elfred rex Saxo transtulit ille pius. 


Finally, there is the West Saxon genealogy, 
in at least two MSS., which terminates abrupt- 
ly with Alfred. 

It is probabiy an error, however, to ascribe 
the whole work of this translation to any one 
man. We know that there were several 
scholars of some ability in England in Alfred’s 
time, and nothing is more likely than that 
some of them should have aided the royal 
translator in his labors. Malmesbury, as 
quoted by Dr. Miller, gives us a broad hint of 
this : 

‘ Preeterea, quia nullus in suo regno literar- 
um erat peritus, evocavit ex Mercia Wicciorum 
episcopum, qui jussu regis Dialogorum libros 
in Anglicum sermonem convertit.”’ 

Moreover, Alfred himself gives us an idea of 
his dependence upon others : 

Da ic Ja gemunde hu sio lar ledengepiodes 
ar dissum afeallen wes giond Angelcynn, 
ond Seah monige cudon englisc gewrit aredan, 
3a ongan ic ongemang odrum mislicum ond 
isgum Oisses kynerices 3a boc 
wendan on englisc Oe is genemned on leaden 
Pastoralis ond on englisc Hierdeboc, hwilum 
word be worde, hwilum — of andgiete, 
swe swe ic hie geliornode et Plegmunde 
minum arcebiscepe ond Assere minum 
biscepe ond at Grimbolde minum a 
ond at Johanne minum messepreoste (Preface 
to ‘Cura’: Kérner, Theil ii, s. 36). 
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Dr. Miller has pointed out that each MS. is 
the work of several copyists, who wrote in turn. 


There is abundant internal evidence, too, that | 


the translation itself is the work of more than 
one hand; for in many places it is quite free 
and idiomatic, and in other passages it is so 
oppressively literal as hardly to be English at 
all. None but the veriest tyro in Latin could 
have blundered so hopelessly in rendering the 
heading of Chap. 9 of Book i.; and with the 
translation of viginti et octo, already given, we 
may compare (p. 252, l. 9) per movendecim 
annos=anes wonde twentig wintra [MS. B. 
has an les pe twentig]; (238, 2) undesexa- 
ginta=—anes wonpe syxtig; (386, 25) decem et 
novem annis=Gnes wonpbe twentig wintra. 
Possibly herein lies the reason why the name 
of no one man is mentioned in the text as the 
translator. 

While Dr. Miller comes to us as a man with 
a theory—for which, indeed, he contends man- 
fully—to his lasting credit be it repeated that 
he has examined this question of authorship 
in a spirit of the utmost fairness and candor, 
and, though his own convictions seem firmly 
rooted, he does not offensively obtrude them 


upon his readers. It would be interesting to | 


have more from him upon the same subject. 
Dr. Schipper, too, unless he has given up his 
study of the Old English Beda, doubtless has 
much to say that scholars would be glad to 
read. 

Much time and great labor haye been ex- 
pended in determining the Old-English text. 

““T. was selected as the basis, and its de- 
fects supplemented from B. as belonging to 
the same recension. The text was completed 
and written out twice...... But after re- 

eated collations and careful study of the 
Mss., it became evident that Bede was an 
Anglian and not a West-Saxon work, and that 
the first necessity was to exhibit a text repre- 
senting as far as possible the Anglian arche- 
type. This led me to discard B., and adopt a 
‘contamination’ of texts founded on T. C. O. 
Ca. in order of preference.”’ 

Dr. Miller rejects MS. B., for reasons already 
given, and also Zupitza’s leaves from MS. 
Cott. Dom. A. ix., though he gives numerous 
variants from B. and one (104, 12) from Z. 


‘““T, has been collated twice throughout. 
O. has been collated throughout, and twice in 
those portions used to supplement T. B. has 
been collated throughout, and twice at the 


beginning and end where T. is defective. 
Smith and Wheelock were collated and the 
resulting text collated throughout with the 
MS. Ca. The fragments of C. have been in 
part collated twice.” 


Surely no one will complain of lack of in- 
dustry on the part of the editor; and, however 
much we might desire a text all from one MS., 
and, therefore, representing one age and one 
locality, few will be found who can read Dr. 
Miller’s book and not applaud his judgment 
in piecing out his text from MSS. representing 
as nearly as possible the form in which it was 
first written. The book would have been 
better adapted to students’ use if he had given 
marginal notes indicating the point where the 
text passes from one MS. to another, instead 
of trusting us to foot-notes and the table on p. 
xxii. 

Of the translation little need be said except 
that it is generally good English, and, there- 
fore, while the more interesting to the general 
reader into whose hands it may fall, it is so 
free as to be a little disappointing to the 
specialist who would have Dr. Miller’s views 
on certain points of syntax. Such an investi- 
gator would probably prefer a rendering more 
like that of Thomson, Miller’s only predeces- 
sor as a translator, in the ‘Whole Works of 
King Alfred the Great.’ In some places, too, 
Dr. Miller seems to have leaned rather heavi- 
ly on the Latin text. Thus, on pp. 8-9, 
“Dette se ylca biscop for dam intingan un- 
trumnysse feria gehefd,”’ appears as ‘‘ That 
the same bishop was detained there from ill- 
ness,’’ where there is apparent the influence 
of the corresponding Latin, ‘‘ Ut idem causa 
infirmitatis ibidem detentus.”’ 

There are a few misprints. Adysgad ap- 
pears as absgyad (48, 11); semninga as semni- 
ga (178, 25), and probably Brotene (12, 5) is for 


Breotene. 


J. W. PEARCE. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, 


Selections from Heine’s Poems. Edited, with 
Notes, by Horatio STEVENS WHITE, Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture in Cornell University. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 1890. 12mo, v, 
220 pp. 


PROFESSOR WHITE’S recent contribution to 
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class-room material for the study of German 
literature might well be chosen as an index of 
the advance which modern language study has 
made, both as regards scope and critical char- 
acter, within the past decade. Not until very 
recently have American editors ventured to 
produce for use in advanced classes anything 
beside masterpieces of writers of the first 
order. With the limited time accorded to the 
department, there was scarcely a demand for 
anything else. The increased recognition that 
modern literatures have lately been acquiring 
in our highest institutions has rendered possi- 
ble a more liberal aim. 

The work before us is an attempt to present 
with some degree of fulness what is character- 
istic in the poetic activity of a notable author 
of secondary rank, employing his writings 
themselves as indices of the various aspects 
of his extraordinary personality. The body of 
the work consists of one hundred and sixty-six 
pages of selections, one hundred and fifty-six 
numbers, of which the ‘Buch der Lieder’ 
furnishes nearly one half (seventy-five), ‘ Neue 
Gedichte’ twenty-eight, ‘Aus Deutschland’ 
eleven, the ‘‘Romancero”’ nineteen, and 
‘*Letzte Gedichte’’ twenty-three. Some of the 
popular favorites are missing, but in general the 
choice of material will be approved. Certainly 
the editor has attained his stated purpose ‘‘ to 
present only those poems to which one might 
wish or be willing to recur.’’ Nothing formally 
objectionable finds place in the collection. 
The attitude of the editor towards his author 
as set forth in the preface is strictly judicial, 
and at the same time calculated to reassure 
any timid souls who might doubt that Heine 
is a wholesome author for extended study. 

If now we examine Professor White’s literary 
and critical contribution to the work, we find 
another source of congratulation in the contrast 
it offers to the method of the older and not yet 
extinct generation of annotators. Fruitful 
scholarship, and especially literary sense,— 


not the juiceless reproduction of facts,—marks | 


every page; in the terse preface, in the longer 
‘introductory note,’’ which introduces the 
bibliography of Heine in German, French and 
English; in the remarks upon the several 
volumes from which the given poems are 
selected, and finally in the special notes to the 
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individual selections. The quality and purpose 
of these textual notes may be judged from the 
fact that, of the fifty that accompany the 
seventy-six selections, from the ‘‘Buch der 
Lieder,’’ only twenty are purely explanatory, 
while more than half the remaining literary 
notes are citations of similar themes or thoughts 
in other poets, national and otherwise. Thus 
on the ‘ Lorelei’: 


‘“No. 37 is not a legend of long ago, but 
dates from a ballad of Clemens Brentano in 
1802. The same subject was then treated by 
other poets until finally Heine entered into 
their various labors, and with a touch of true 
genius gave to the tale its imperishable form. 
(Details in S. [Strodtmann] i, 362, 696, 7). A 
charming rendering in Scotch dialect is found 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, May 1872, p. 24”’; 


and then follow two verses of this version. 
Again in the note to No. 156, ‘ Der Scheiden- 
de,’ the Odyssey xi, 488-491, is cited from 
Bryant’s translation, reference is made to 
Ecclesiastes ix, 4., and the student is invited to 


“compare this poem with No. 130(‘ Sie erlischt’) 
and both with Voltaire’s ‘ Adieux a Vie’ (1778), 
written in the last year of his life,’’ 


from which several lines are quoted. Surely 
literary culture is fostered by editing of this 
sort. ‘*The Empire of letters’? assumes a 
fuller meaning to one introduced to a foreign 
poet in this manner. 

The appendix, which presents linguistic, 
syntactical and metrical characteristics, not 
merely of the poems in this collection, but all 
Heine’s verse, deserves more than passing 
mention. Beyond its value for reference, it 
offers a suggestion of how certain authors may 
be studied by the more serious students in the 
college seminar. Under its four rubrics are 
assembled: 

1. Antiquated, obsolescent or unusual words 
or forms. 

2. Grammatical irregularities. 

3. Long or unusual compounds or deriva- 
tives. 

4. Faulty, dialectic and curious rimes in 
Heine’s verse, alliteration, etc. 

To follow through an author’s writings with 
mind alert to collect such facts as are collated 
in these categories, is a work which might be 
assigned to as many students, and one which 
could hardly fail, under the supervision of an 
efficient leader, to inculcate a sense of the 
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meaning of ‘painstaking scholarship.”’ At 
the same time, we thank Professor White for 
collecting all such material relating to his 
selections by itself, rather than involving it 
with his literary notes, to the detriment of their 
cultural value, for it may as well be recognized 
that these details have no especial attractive- 
ness in college classes to any but the more 
serious students. 

As a whole the work may be taken as an 
exposition in concrete form of Professor White’s 
views as set forth in his paper before the Modern 
Language Association of America, in 1887 (see 
Mop. Lanc. Notes for June, 1888), and in 
particular of its closing paragraphs. 


CHARLES E. Fay. 
Tufts College. 


ROMANCE ETYMOLOGY. 


Lateinish-romanisches Worterbuch von Gus- 
TAV KOrTING. Paderborn: Druck und 
Verlag von Ferdinand Schéningh. 1891. 
4to, pp. vi, 414. 


THE recent completion of what may be re- 
garded as a first draft of this laborious and 
useful work, marks a decided advance on all 
its predecessors in the field of Romance ety- 
mology. Since the unheralded appearance of 
the first sheets, not many months ago, the 
successive instalments have followed each 
other with unexampled rapidity, until we have 
now before us not only the entire vocabulary, 
but also a full complement of indexes, together 
with an appendix of additions and corrections. 

The all-important ‘ Etymologisches W 6rter- 
buch’ of Diez was as unpractical and incon- 
venient in the disposition of its rich array of 
materials (I say was, since it is now once for 
all seperseded, for practical ease of reference, 
by the new ‘ Lateinisch-romanisches W6rter- 
buch’ of K6rting) as it was, in the main, sound 
and scholarly in its presentation of facts and 
deduction of conclusions ; nor could even the 
importunity of friends and colleagues of the 
author prevail upon him to depart, in later 
editions, from a plan of arrangement entailing 
annoyance as well as loss of time on those who 
had occasion to consult its learned pages. 
Indeed, so intricate was the process of search 


for a fugitive vocable in these etymological 
preserves, that in attempting to follow up the 
clue one might well have been reminded of the 
familiar yet tantalizing injunction: ‘‘First catch 
your hare.’’ Worst of all, it was only after 
patient quest under various rubrics that the 
student could discover whether any given 
word was even treated of at all, and it was not 
until the publication of Jarnik’s complete index 
to Diez—of which a second, improved edition 
appeared shortly before the first instalment of 
K6rting—that scholars felt themselves posses- 
sed of a ready and infallible key to all the 
treasures of the work. 

The plan of Ko6rting’s dictionary, on the 
contrary, is a happy innovation. For the 
primary idea of it, apparently, and for a col- 
lection of highly important material, he is 
indebted to Gréber’s articles in W6lfflin’s 
Archiv, entitled ‘‘ Vulgarlateinische Substrata 
romanischer WoOrter,’’ while the bulk of the 
new dictionary is furnished by a justifiable 
appropriation of the entire body of Diez’s 
results, so far as these continue to stand the 
scientific tests of recent years. At the head of 
each article is set, in bold-face type, the Latin 
(or other) etymon of the Romance word or 
groups of words. Each article, moreover, is 
numbered, a device which greatly promotes 
ease and accuracy of cross-reference and of 
index-making. A peculiar merit of the plan 
is that all categories of words are ranged under 
one general vocabulary, thus saving a world of 
trouble in the everyday manipulation of the 
book. 

There is, however, lacking in the vocabulary 


1 This—the one-vocabulary—feature of the work has been 
made the occasion of criticism ina recent notice (Romania 
xix, 637-38): ** N’aurait-il pas mieux valu faire pour chacune 
des langues non latines (sauf quand les mots qu) en viennent 
avaient passé au latin avant la chute de |’Empire) un lexique 
a part, comme l’a fait M. Jarnik dans ses index de Diez?”’ 
By no means. Make, in addition to a complete general index 
to your one all-inclusive vocabulary, as many special indexes 
as may be called for; but let the multiplying of vocabularies 
in such a work as this be forevermore tabooed. Incredible as 
it may sound to those who have never been annoyed by it, the 
Table générale to the first ten volumes of the Romania con- 
sists of no less than eigh¢ separate reference vocabularies, and 
to assist in turning to any desired one of these there is neither 
a page-reference in the table of contents, nor even—what is 
still more aggravating—an Sao ng running-title at the 
head of the pages. It would be curious to know whether the 
compiler of the 7adle générale is also the author of the 
Romania critique on Kérting’s dictionary. In any case, the 
Table générale to the second ten volumes will soon be due, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped, that if the multiple-vocabulary 
system is to be retained in the compilation of it, there will at 
least be added a table of contents with e-references, and 
with running-titles through the body of the index, 
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one feature, which, though it would involve 
considerable additional labor, might advanta- 
geously be introduced into later editions, viz., 
the classification under a single etymon of all 
the derivatives and compounds of that etymon, 
after the manner of Bréal's ‘ Dictionnaire 
étymologique latin,’ or of Skeat’s ‘ Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary.’ As the result of such a 
classification, many inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions and repetitions at present existing in 
KG6rting’s dictionary, would necessarily be 
eliminated, or at any rate instructively con- 
fronted. Even where such inconsistencies are 
of minor importance, they detract from the 
tone of accuracy aud authority appropriate to 
a scientific work. Thus, under No. 139, it is 
stated that, according to Scheler, ‘‘*AD-APTIO 
ist vielleicht Grundwort zu prov. adaptir ... 
und mittelbar altfrz. a-atir (Vb. zu dem Adj. 
ate)’; while under: No. 143 AD-AT-IO is given 
as etymon of O. Fr. aatir, and we are told that 
“prov. adaptir hat mit AD-ATIRE nichts zu 
schaffen.”’ (In addition to AD-APTIO, we have 
separate articles for AD-APTUS, APTO and 
APTUS).—The etymology of Fr. aise is discus- 
sed under AD-ATIO (142), ANSA, and ASIUM.—No. 
437, allumer is derived from AL-LUMINARE, 
while at 769 it is said to be formed from Lum- 
EN, and at 4923 it is given under LuMINO.— 


No verbal etymon is introduced for acadar, . 


achever, these words being appropriately 
treated under CAPUM (=CAPUT) ; yet an etymon 
*AR-ROSO is set up for arroser, although we 
are expressly told (769) that the latter is derived 
from ros, as a-cab-ar is from cab. 

For an example of the extent to which 
neglect of editing can be carried, compare 3918 
with 3940. It will be worth while to quote these 
numbers entire. 


3918) ndl. HEER, mhd. nhd. HERR,=frz. 
here, armer Schlucker, vg]. Dz. 614 s.v. 

Orster, Z. iii, 262, erkennt in Aéve das altfrz. 
beziiglich seiner Herkunft ganz dunkle) Sbst. 

ere /., welches ‘‘Gesicht”’ u. ‘‘Aufnahme’’ zu 
bedeuten scheint, vergl. dagegen G. Paris, R. 
viii, 628. S. No. 3941 eed 3940]. 

3940) [mhd. HERR=frz. have in pauvre here, 
armer Kerl: vgl. Dz. 614 s. v.; Forster, Z. iii, 
262, glaubt, dass here u. altfrz. here, Gesicht, 
dasselbe Wort seien, wogegen G. Paris, R. viii, 
629 [read 628], berechtigte Einwande erhoben 
hat. S. No. 3918]. 


Are time and space so little valuable that 


there should be room for two such articles on 
the same page? So, one and the same group 
of words is recorded under ALMOSINA (453) and 
ELEEMOSYNA (2796), naturally without cross- 
references.—Cornu shows conclusively, om. 
xi, 91, that Port. hontem is from AD NOCTEM. 
Diez’s etymon ANTE-DIEM (598) should ac- 
cordingly be relegated to a mere mention 
under AD NOCTEM (220). A preference for 
Cornu’s etymon over that of Diez is expressed 
under HERI (3397). Port. anthontem and Span- 
ish antyer are mentioned under 480, but their 
respective etyma (ANTE HERI and ANTE-AD- 
NOCTEM) are not entered.—For useless repe- 
tition or inconsistency, compare 239 and 4400; 
261 and 3839; 847 and 7921; 3705 and 4284; 
4424 and 8778; 6372 and 8627; 7584, 7604 and 
7891.—For erroneous treatment of compounds, 
cf. Fr. avenir, which is referred directly to 
AD-VENIO, whereas it is a compound of @ venir. 
Again, the French adverb maintenant is re- 
ferréd, at least apparently, to maintenir, while 
it is really a compound of main and tenant. 
When we come to the subject of omissions, 
the field is a broad one, and the Nachtrag, 
while offering many additions, has scarcely 
made an appreciable inroad into the outlying 
regions. I will insert here, first, a few etyma 
which might naturally have found a place in 
the dictionary, and secondly a number of 
additions to the articles as they stand: 
ARBORETA, O. Fr. arbroie. 
BONA HORA, O. Fr. buer. 
CALCEAMENTA, O. Fr. chaucemente. 
CONFESSUS, Fr. confes, etc. 
EX-PERDERE, O. Fr. esperdre (cf. Mod. Fr. 
éperdu). 
EX-TONITRUS, Span.estruendo (O.Sp.atruendo), 
Port. estrondo. 
GéRO (O.H.G.). Ital. gherone, Fr. giron, etc. 
(cf. Diez, p. 161). 
HARTJAN (O.H.G.). Fr. hardi, etc. 
HONESTAS, O. Fr. hones?é. 
HORRIDITAS, O. Fr. ordeé. 
HosTIA, O. Fr. oiste (cf. Mod. Fr. hostie). 
JUVENTA, O. Fr. jovente. 
MALA HORA, O. Fr. mare (mar). 
MALUM ANNUM, Ital. ma/anno (Purg. xi, 69) ; O. 
Pr. malan. 
METUS, Span. miedo (whence medroso). 
MISSATICUS, O. Fr. message (=messager). 
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PERMAGNUS, O. Fr. parmainz. 
puysica, O. Fr. jfisicle (cf. bouticle, boutique). 
PoLipus, Mod. Fr. pieuvre. 
PRAEDICARE, Fr. précher. 
RIDICULARE, Fr. rigoler. 

RIPARIUM, O. Fr. rivier. 

ROGATIO, O. Fr. rovotson, rovaison. 
RUBOR, O. Fr. rovor, roor. 
SUBMONERE, Fr. semondre. 
SUCCURRERE. O. Fr. secorre. 
SUSCIPERE, O. Pr. sotsebre. 

The above are merely incidentally noted 
omissions. Theirnumber could be indefinitely 
increased. So, too, might additions or anno- 
tations, almost without limit, be made to the 
existing articles. The following small contri- 
bution may seem worth recording : 

265. Add Span. Gii. 

276. ‘‘Vgl. unten *rodbigula.”” But no *rodi- 
guia is given. 

360. Add O. Prov. alborn; Span. albur; O. 


Ital. albor. 
437. Add Ital. ad/umare. 
674. Span. maniatar. 


732. ‘* to Eng. alarum the form alarm. 

767. Cf. Rom. vi, 201. 

780. ‘‘Am wahrscheinlichsten aber ist die 
baskische Herkunft des Wortes.’’ But 
no Basque etymon is given. 

807. Add Prov. 4z, aze. 

828. ‘ O. Prov. azegar. 

850. For development of meaning in assom- 
mer, cf. Scheler, s. v. fuer. 

991. Add Span. 

1042. ‘“ Prov. datejar. 

1092. Prov. dauzia. 

1117. O. Fr. dbeneigon (cf. maldegon, mal- 
eigon). 

1348. Add Prov. disa, diza. 

1484. Prov. caumelhs. 

1605. ‘* O. Fr. cavestre. 

1636. Under capum should be ranged mesche- 
ver (formed like achever, see above), 
from which méchef is the verbal noun— 
whereas MINUS CAPUT (5317) is set up 
as etymon. Here also should be enter- 
ed Fr. rechef, Prov. rescap. 

1716. Add O. Fr. casteé. 

1962. ‘ O. Prov. agag, ‘embuscade.’ 

1977. ‘* O. Fr. guisinaire. 

2046. ‘ O. Fr. compaigne. 


2343. Add O. Fr. covir. 

2537. O. Prov. destrics. 

2818. 13. INDE-ARE.(Cf. Romania,xviii,519). 

3100. Add Span. fecha. 

3274. ‘‘*FINO, -ARE (v. fin- fiir FiNI-) enden.”’ 
O. Fr. finer is better regarded as a 
denominal from jin. 

3276. Add O. Fr. fermetez. 

3413. ‘* O.and Mod. Fr. fossé. 

3487. ‘* O. Fr. fuie. 

3580. ‘* O. Prov. gallinier. 

3652. ‘* O. Prov. gensar. 

3670. ‘* Span. jayan, and dele ‘‘ Das Wort 
ist also nur in den gallischen Sprachen 
volksthiimlich.”’ 

3935. Add O. Fr. ire?zé. 

4170. QO. Prov. enguansa. 

4433. ‘* (1psimum) O. Fr. isme (Clédat, 
‘Morceaux Choisis,’ p. 171, 1. 13). 

4440. Add O. Fr. erraument (beside erran- 
ment), Perhaps influenced by such 
words as /éaument, espéciaument. 

4454. Cf. Gaston Paris, Rom. xv, 453: ‘‘ Il vaut 
mieux s’en tenir 2 JAM MAGIS.” 

4474. Add O. Fr. juesdis. 

4478. ‘* Span. juzgo (cf. Meyer-Liibke, 
‘Grammaire’ i, § 338: ‘‘juez a cété de 
Juzgo est un ancien nominatif.’’) 

4587. Add O. Fr. crepon (Diez, s. v. groppo). 

4872. ‘* (from Diez, s. v. Zoco): luego, 
pg. Jogo... altfr. lues... 
zeitadverb, statim.’’—For the pho- 
nology of /ieu, add to the references, 
G. Paris, Rom. xvii, 623. 

4920. Add O. Fr. Zun. 

4980. ‘* O. Fr. mait. 

4984. Cf. Purg. xix, 63, /e ruote magne. 

5002. O. Span. desmalingrar. 

5049. Add O. Fr. main, mains, adv., and com- 
pare mains, Tobler, ‘Verm. Beitr.’ p.71. 

5056. Add O. Fr. mange. 

5219. ‘* Fr. méringue (?). 

5310. ‘* O. Fr. meneur (acc.). 

5459. O. Fr. moillier. 

5476. ‘wirklich.’ 

5581. ‘* to Fr. mier, O. Fr. verbal noun m7 
(cf. déni). 

5648. Add O. Prov. noel. 

5751. Fr. houppelande has aspirate h, which 
makes it probable that it is not of Latin 
- origin, unless influenced by houppe. 
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5995?. (Nachtrag). Add O. Fr. poire. 

6360. Add O. Fr. prestre, provoire (cf. rue des 
Provoires). 

. Add meaning ‘doch’ (with imperative). 

. Fr. racheter is to be referred to *RE-AD- 
CAPTO, not to RE-CAPTO. 

. Add Fr. repere (in point de repere), 
which is only another mode of spelling 
repaire. 

Add O. Fr. repondre (not to be con- 
founded with Mod. Fr. répondre). 

Add O. Fr. revisder. 

Fr. druire is referred to *BRAGIRE (1314), 
but there druire is not mentioned. 

Add O. Fr. servise. 

“ O. Fr. esperne [cf. Eng. épergne, in 
sense of Mod. Fr. surtout (de table)]. 


6835. 


6901. 
7018. 


7424. 
7646. 


7671. Add O. Fr. espoir, ‘ perhaps.’ 

8124. “ “ “ terremuete. 

8339. ‘* ‘* ‘* crieme (‘crainte’). 

8483. Cf. 178: “Prov. u. altfrz. anc, ainc rtr. 


ounc diirften auf umguam zuriick- 
gehen.” 

Meyer-Liibke derives Fr. outil from 
*USITILE (Gram. § 351). 


8524. 


8628. Add O. Fr. verai. 

8639. ‘“ O. Fr. verté, vreté. 

8698. ‘ O. Prov. ve (in vec), Fr. voi in voila. 
8765. Fr. visiter is a mot savant. The semi- 


popular form is O. Fr. viseter, the 
popular form O. Fr. visder. 

The most important failure to utilize accessi- 
ble materials is perhaps the omission of all ref- 
erence to Rausch’s long and useful list of Rae- 
tian etymologies in his article on the ‘‘ Miisser- 
krieg,’’ Gréber’s Zeitschrift, vol. ii. Gaston 
Paris’s review of Caix’s ‘Studii,’ Rom. viii, with 
numerous etymological notes of importance, 
seems likewise to have been overlooked. In 
general, the enormous labor of gleaning the 
entire field of etymological literature has been 
fairly well accomplished, but would need to be 
more systematically and strenuously con- 
ducted for a second edition. 

Ina work of this kind, absolute typographical 
accuracy—so peculiarly essential—is extraordi- 
narily difficult of attainment. Inthe present 
instance, the efforts of author and publisher to 
this end are highly creditable. Most of the 


errors which have escaped correction in the 
‘‘Nachtrag zum romanischen Wortverzeich- 
nisse,”’ are comparatively unimportant.2 The 
following may be not noted (references are to 
number of article). 

O. Fr. arvir, the omission of which under 
695 is apologized for in the ‘‘ Vorbemerkung,”’ 
is not given in the appendix. 

167, 1. 4, read DUBBA. 
303, 9, read (719). 


613, 8, ‘* sordéis. 
842,13, *assufficere. 
854, 1, ‘* 


929. No derivative is given. 

932, 5, read aucella. 

932, 11, avts. 

939, 2, abdd is everywhere else spelt abad. 

970, 6, read xdd. 

1296, 1, read ahd. 

1583 should stand after 1576. 

1723, 7, read Morel-Fatio. 

2210, 9, dele dazu das Vbsbst. courrouz. (It is 
repeated where it belongs, in the next 
line). 

2580, 4, read délayer. 

2775 should stand after 2756. 

2788 and 2789 should exchange places. 

3005, 9, read escuadra. But the statement is 
incorrect; Span. has also escuadron, 
and other derivatives. 

8358 should stand after 8355. 

83974 (Nachtrag), ‘‘vgl. Foerster, Z. 537”’ (what 
volume ?). 

In the Index, Fr. p2re is omitted (5943), and 
orniere (5760). Fincar should be referred to 
3234, moule to 5349. In their alphabetical 
places, read houppelande, terremuoto. Under 
pizarra add 712, and suppress pizzara lower 
down. Sadar stands after dalenare. 

A word may be added as to the general 
scope of the vocabulary. Prof. Kérting has 
been fortunately liberal in the admission of 
loan-word etyma. In this direction, he has 
gone much further than Diez, yet there is still 
ample room for the exercise of his good 
intention. Thus, while we find recorded Eng. 
RIDING COAT (Fr. redingote), and even AUNT 
SALLY (Fr. le jeu de /’Gne salé), place has not 

2 Instead of making out a separate list of errata, the editor 


has simply introduced the erroneous word in its correct form 
in the ‘“* Nachtrag zum roman. Wortverzeich.” 
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been made for BEEFSTEAK (bi/teck), BULL-DOG 
(b0uledogue), BOWLING GREEN (boulingrin), or 
PUDDING (fouding). While we find BRING 
piR’s (Ital. drindisi, Fr. drinde), HABERSACK 
(havresac), and TRINKEN (Fr. ¢ringuer), we 
look in vain for SAUERKRAUT (choucroute), 
EIDERDAUN (édredon) and WAS IST DAS? (vasis- 
tas). 

An especially striking omission is that of all 
discussion of the numerous etyma advanced 
for O. Fr. aoi/ of the ‘Chanson de Roland.’ 

But enough has been written to justify the 
designation of this admirable work, in its 
present condition, as a “first draft.’’ It will 
undoubtedly pass rapidly to a second edition, 
when we may confidently look for great things 
in the way of additions and improvements. 


H. A. Topp. 
Leland Stanford Junior Univ. 


GERMAN SLANG. 


Deutsches Slang. Eine Sammlung familiadrer 
Ausdriicke und Redensarten, zusammen- 
gestellt von ARNOLD GENTHE. Strassburg: 
K. I. Triibner, 1892. 


Mr. GENTHE gives us in eighty-eight pages an 
Introduction on German slang, and an alpha- 
betical list of about fifteen hundred slang 
expressions, together with their respective 
German literary equivalents and, in many 
cases, accompanied by an illustration. Here 
are two examples: 

Blech, n., Unsinn; z. B. redet doch nicht 
solches Blech! 

Flezen, v. refl., sich flegelhaft hinsetzen, 
hinlegen: er flezt sich aufs Sopha. 

As the author assures us, his collection does 
not contain any merely provincial slang, but 
only such as is used in society all over the 
German Empire; namely, the general slang, 
which within the last two decades, has had a 
most luxuriant growth, sothat a native German 
who, after a twenty years’ absence, return- 
ing home, feels like a stranger. 

As the chief tributaries of this stately river of 
German slang, the following are pointed out: 

1. Dialectic elements; and here it is the 
Low-German dialect (Plattdeutsch), the idiom 
of the popular F. Reuter, that has made the 
largest contribution, a fact that is easily ex- 


plained by the geographical site of the capital 
of the German Empire. 

2. Such High-German words as, in addition 
to their literary meaning, have received a 
secondary one, bearing the stamp of slang ; for 
example, Pech, ‘pitch,’ in slang means ‘ill 
luck,’ so that ‘ich hatte Pech’ precisely an- 
swers to the slang phrase ‘I had hard luck.’ 

3. New words. Of these the greater part are 


. entirely German in their make-up. Vertrom- 


meln, for example, has 7rommel/, ‘drum,’ for 
its stem, ver- for a prefix, and -” for a suffix. 
‘Jemanden vertrommeln’ means ‘to thrash 
some one, to give him a good drumming.’ 

But there are also several that contain for- 
eign elements, usually in their endings. Thus 
Schauderos (-6s=French -euz, -euse) ‘schauder- 
haft’; Dicktitiide ‘Dicke’; knappemang 
(-mang=French -ment) ‘knapp,’ used adver- 
bially ; ein Dickus, ‘ ein Dicker.’ 

Others, again, are onomatopoetic ; for exam- 
ple, guurksen, which expresses the sound pro- 
duced by a person walking in wet shoes. 

Finally, there are new words of entirely 
arbitrary coinage, coming mostly out of the 
ever busy mint of the German university. A 
German student before his examination has not 
‘Angst,’ but ‘ Bammel,’ and when dunned by 
his creditors,he does not make any‘Ausfliichte,’ 
but ‘ Menkenke.’ 

The usefulness of this slang vocabulary, the 
purpose of which is chiefly a practical one, is 
obvious. It answers a great many ques- 
tions which none of the literary dictionaries 
answer, and is quite indispensable to every 
reader of the modern German comedy and 
other comic writers, where slang is at home 
and constantly gaining ground. But still bet- 
ter service will it do to the foreigner, who is 
learning the German language conversation- 
ally among the Germans at home. For the 
familiar conversation of the average German, 
even in the best classes of society, is full of 
slang, and the learner is quite liable to mistake 
slang expressions for literary ones and to use 
them unseasonably. The most ludicrous slips 
have in this way been made by perfectly inno- 
cent and well-meaning strangers, and spicy 
anecdotes abound. 

For a second edition we would suggest to the 
author that the usefulness of his book may be 
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increased by a still more liberal supply of 
illustrations, as the mere literary equivalent of 
a slang term is often insufficient to show its 
exact and peculiar use. 

We feel well assured that the little book, 
cleverly and judiciously compiled as it is, will 
make for itself many warm friends. 


H. C. O. Huss. 
Princeton College. 


FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


Sén2que et Hardy. Dissertation présentée a 
la Faculté de Philosophie de l’Université de 
Leipzig par JULES BERANECK. Leipzig: 
Ferdinand Bar. 1890, pp. 27. 


Mr. BERANECK’S dissertation is, as he informs 
us, only part of his original thesis entitled: 
““Sénéque et la tragédie classique jusqu’au 
xviii me siécle.’”? We find no direct reference 
made as to how far the author carried his in- 
vestigation, nor does the manner of treatment 
suggest any definite limit. Why Hardy should 
be included is not quite clear, as his literary 
career belongs altogether to the seventeenth 
century. Yet whether this is the closing 
chapter of the thesis or not, it cannot be said 
that any tangible and convincing results have 
been reached. The author evidently has 
undertaken: to cover too much ground in a 
field hitherto but little explored. 

The influence of the Spanish and Italian 
drama is briefly sketched (pp. 1-6); two pages 
only are devoted to Hardy’s predecessors ; the 
rest is taken up by the main subject, the scanty 
results being divided into four sections: 

1. Mots et Expressions. 

2. Artifices de Style. 

3. Scénes et Situations. 

4. Remarques générales. 

The last paragraph contains a notice, under 
a rather misleading heading, of the indirect 
influence exerted through Garnier and Jodelle ; 
nothing new or important, however, is pre- 
sented. This view, together with some re- 
marks on Hardy’s indebtedness to Garnier, 
ought to have been made the starting point of 
the discussion; such an arrangement would 
have prevented the writer from magnifying 
Seneca’s influence, which is not so strong and 
palpable as he would seem to think.—In the 


bibliography on Hardy, we miss a notice of C. 
Nagel’s publication in Ausgaben und ee 
lungen, No. xxviii. 

H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 


University of Mississippi. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON gien, giena. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NorsEs: 


Sirs:—In the London Academy, Dec. 19, 
1891, Prof. Hempl published an explanation of 
the A.-S. gien giena, (gén, géna) and giet, gieta 
(gét, géta). According to Prof. Hempl each 
word is a compound of the Germanic iv+ de- 
monstr. pron. Ain- (masc.) or (neut.) Ger- 
manic in-hind >Wessex * giehin, giena; non- 
Wessex * géhin, gén or * géohin [géon|, géona. 
Germanic in-hitd> giet, gét, géot. 

Without committing myself for the present 
to any opinion upon the gie? series, I should 
like to express my doubts at least upon the 
gien series. 

True, Sievers, § 317, gives the form giena. 
But on what authority? I am reluctant to put 
on the air of challenging so eminent an inves- 
tigator, for I know personally that his brilliant 
generalizations are based upon data collected 
with infinite pains. Nevertheless, I should 
like to know what genuine Wessex texts con- 
tain the form gien, or giena. I have not a 
single instance of the Wessex use of the word, 
nor can I find any in the dictionaries. The 
word is not cited by Cosijn, for] have a com- 
plete alphabetical list of all the words men- 
tioned by him in his treatment of the vowels, 
Part I. Earle does not give it in his Glossary to 
the ‘ Chronicle,’ nor does Sweet give it in any 
shape in his ‘O. E. T.’ By consultiug Bou- 
terwek’s Glossary to the Northumbrian Gos- 
pels and examining the corresponding pas- 
sages in the other texts printed by Skeat, I 
find, only gen, Matt. xix. 20 R*., and this Rush- 
worth is Mercian. 

The word is not in the Wright-Wiilker Glos- 
saries nor 1n Aelfric’s Grammar, pp. 222-242, on 
adverbs (Zupitza). Bosworth-Toller cite gien 
Gen. 2741, Gen. 2195, Juliana 417, to which add 
gina, Elene 1071. The absence of the word 
from Wessex texts leads me, then, to inferthat 
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the word is confined to Northern speech. 
Hence we have no right use a Wessex * gien 
(* giena) in support of the above theory. 


J. M. Harr. 
Cornell University. 


NEGRO-ENGLISH. 


To THE Ep1TorsS OF Mop. LANG. NorEs: 


Sirs :—May I enter a mild protest against 
the serio-comic view which a recent writer in 
Anglia takes of Mrs. Stowe’s knowledge of 
Negro-English in our South? 

P. Grade, in an article entitled ‘‘ Das Neger- 
Englisch an der Westkiiste von Afrika,’ makes 
my study of ‘‘Negro-English’’ (Anglia, vii, 
1884) largely the basis of. an extended inquiry 
into the linguistic phenomena that have grown 
up among the English-speaking tribes of Togo 
and the Camervons. While I have not the 
least objection to the very flattering use to 
which he puts my collections and observations 
in the course of his inquiry, it is rather a shock 
to one’s nerves to have ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
constantly cited in illustration of American 
Negro usage, phonetics, and philology. The 
fifty pages of my study, such as it is,—and it 
does not profess to be ‘scientific,—were based 
upon lifelong residence in the South in many 
different states ; and where my own experience 
failed me I called in constantly the help of 
born Southerners who had thrown into literary 
form their reminiscences of the negro. 

May I, en passant, call the attentiqn of the 
American Dialect Society to this most interest- 
ing field of research, before it is obliterated by 
the advancing school-ma’am? 

A. HARRISON. 


Washington and Lee University. 


KENTS’ CYNEWULF’S “ELENE.”’ 
To THE EpiTors or Mop. Lonc NOoTEs. 


Sirs :—As I was recently reading Cynewulf's 
‘*Elene”’ in Prof. Kent’s edition (Ginn & Co., 
1889) I was struck with his interpretation of 11. 
348-9, ‘‘ banon ic ne wende efre t6 aldre onsion 
mine,’’ From that time (see banon in glossary) 
_ “T never turned my face to life, i. e., to the 

things of this life.’’ Might it not be better 
rendered, ‘‘ Thence (i. e., from God) I shall 


never turn my face for ever’? ‘‘T6 aldre”’ 
would, if so translated, simply strengthen 
‘‘@fre’? and mean, forever. For this use 
compare ‘‘Judith” 1. 120, ‘*Béowulf”’ II. 
956, 2006, 2499. This is also more in ac- 
cordance with the passage of the Bible referred 
to, Ps. xvi, 8, ‘I shall not be moved.” Tol. 
353 Kent makes a query ‘‘ Where does Essaias 
make this prophecy ’’? LI. 353-363 are a para- 
phrase of Isaiah I, 2, 3, and the Latin at the 
bottom of the page gives those two verses, 
with the exception of one word, verbatim from 
the Vulgate. 
W. M. TweEeEDIE. 


M1. Allison College, Sackville, N. B- 


TRAINSTEAD. 
To THE EpiTors oF Mop. Lanc. NortEs: 


Sirs :—In his book on the English language, 
Prof. Lounsbury speaks of the self-explaining 
compounds which were so numerous in the 
Anglo-Saxon, but which are seldom coined in 
its lineal descendant, our own tongue. Many 
were lost during the Middle English period by 
the substitution of Latin words. The compound 
sunnen-stede was used in Early English to 
denote the place where the sun seems to stop, 
both in Cancer and in Capricorn. Had it not 
been lost it would have been sunstead, but it 
was supplanted by solstice (solstitium), which 
remains in use to this day. There are a num- 
ber of words in modern English which are 
compounded of the Anglo-Saxon stede. Of 
these, bedstead and homestead are every- 
where used. Roadstead (ridan, to ride, and 
stede) is in common use on the sea coast, 
though seldom heard elsewhere. Three others 
are steadfast, steady and instead. Now if it 
is allowable to go back to the Anglo-Saxon for 
a word when other sources have failed to give 
us an exact one, we can do so with advantage 
in the following case: there is a diversity of 
opinion as to the word we should use to de- 
signate the place where the train stops. For 
many years we have used depot, an importa- 
tion from the French. The French people 
themselves use debarcation and more frequent- 
ly gare while depot with them means a store- 
house. It is misused when applied to the place 
where the train stops. Station (sfatio) is 
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growing in favor, but it does not define com- 
pletely, and to be understood we must say rail- 
road station. Why not rid ourselves of the 
difficulty by making a compound,—frainstead? 
Train is from the French, but “‘stead”’ is good 
Saxon; we are perfectly familiar with both, 
and together they make a name that defines 


perfectly. 
C. Lauron Hooper. 
Ohio University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek, which 
has been undertaken by the firm of Max Nie- 
meyer (Halle), under the direction of compe- 
tent editors, promises many interesting publi- 
cations in the field of comparative literature, 
particularly in that which touches on the 
favorite epics of medizval France and Ger- 
many. The first number of the Bibliothek is 
Are’s ‘‘Islendingabéc,” edited by Wolfgang 
Golther. The editor introduces the text by 
chapters on Are’s life, works, his literary 
significance and the previous edition of this 
particular treatise. Then follows the text with 
abundant footnotes, appendices which discuss 
further questions concerning Are and _ his 
writings, a chronological table and an Index 
of proper names. pp. xxviii, 49, 8vo. Price 1 
m., 60 pf. 


In ‘Les Précienses Ridicules; comédie en 
un acte’ par J. B. P. Moliére, with introduction 
- and notes by Eugéne Fasnacht, London and 
New York, Macmillan and Co., 1891, the editor 
has added another number to his series of well- 
edited French plays. The Introduction (pp. i, 
xxxii) contains a short biography of Moliére, 
and remarkably well-selected extracts from the 
writings of Sainte-Beuve, Paul de Saint-Victor, 
Mlle. Desjardins and Nisard, illustrative of the 
curious phase of society which Moliére’s 
comedy satirizes. The Notes (pp. 35-70) are 
good and give the information which is indis- 
pensable to a correct appreciation of the little 
comedy. These notes are followed by an 
Appendix, containing 
‘*a list of the most striking ‘phrases précieuses’ 
in the order in which they occur in this play.” 

An Index to the notes facilitates reference, 
while at the same time it enables the student 
to gain a comprehensive view of the peculiari- 
ties of the play. 


The publishing firm of G. J. Géschen, in 
Stuttgart, will hereafter publish J/ahresberichte 
Stir neuere deutsche Litteraturgeschichte. It 
is intended that the new serial shall not give a 
mere bibliography or criticisms of the more 
important publications in the line of literary 
history, but shall give, each year, a complete 
survey of all that has been added to our knowl- 
edge of the history of German literature from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. Among 
those who have promised to contribute are, M. 
Bernays, J. Baechtold, J. Bolte, W. Creizenach, 
G. Ellinger, L. Geiger, L. Hirzel, B. Litz- 
mann, J. Minor, F. Muncker, K. C. Redlich, A. 
Reifferscheid, M. Rédiger, G. Roethe, A. 
Sauer, E. Schmidt, E. Schréder, P. Strauch, 
M. v. Waldberg, R. M. Werner, and others. 
Dr. J. Elias will edit the material bearing upon 
the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries ; Dr. 
M. Hermann and Dr. S. Szamatélski that 
bearing upon the fifteenth, sixteenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

Two parts of the fifth edition of Kluge’s 
‘Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache’ have appeared. This new edition 
differs from the preceding one chiefly in giving 
greater prominence to dialect words and forms 
and in including a much greater number of 
words borrowed from other languages later 
than the sixteenth century. The material is 
thus considerably increased, covering as far as 
Frosch, one hundred and twenty pages, as 
compared with ninety-six pages in the fourth 
edition ; the price is to remain the same. . 


PERSONAL. 


In the University of Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia) Dr. Morton W. Easton, Professor of 
Comparative Philology, has been placed in 
charge of the courses in English Philology 
and Old-English, and Assistant Professor Felix 
E. Schelling has been promoted to the chair 
of Professor of English Literature. 


Dr. Henry Logeman, of the University of 
Ghent, Belgium, in association with Dr. Boer 
and Dr. Hettema, has established a new peri- 
odical for the study of the Teutonic Languages 
and Dialects. Messrs Brill & Co. of Leiden 
are to be the publishers, and the first number 
of the new publication is to appear soon. 

Professor Clarence C. Freeman (Southwest- 
ern University, Jackson, Tenn.) has been 
elected Professor of English at Kentucky 
University Ky.)._ He will begin 
the duties of his new office in February. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN 
SPRACHEN UND LITTERATUREN. LXXXVII. BAND, 2. 
U. 3. HEFT.—Adhandlungen.—Leitzmann, Albert, Bei- 
triige zur Kenntnis Georg Forsters aus ungedruckten 
Quellen. (Fortsetzung).—Strohmeyer, Hans, Das Ver- 
hiltnis der Handschriften der Reimchronik Roberts 
von Gloucester.—Foerster, W., Zum Beaudous Roberts 
von Blois.—Kleine Mitteitlungen.--Hager,Herman,Joseph 
Green Cogswells Beziehungen zu Goethe.--von Wal- 
deck, Meyer, Friedrich, Die Memoiren des Marschalls 
von Bassompierre und Goethes Unterhaltungen der 
Ausgewanderten.—Napier, A. 8., Bruchstticke einer 
altenglischen Evangelienhandschrift.—Napier, A. 8., 
Eine weitere Fassung des me. Gedichts Worldes blis ne 
tast no throwe.—Holthausen, F., Zu Chaucers Cicilien- 
legende.—Stengel, E,, Kollation des Originalabdrucks 
von Bezas Traktat De francice lingue recta pronuntia- 
tione mit A. Toblers Neuausgabe.—Tobler, Adolf, Nach- 
trag zu Archiv lxxxvi, 442, Anm.—Beurteilungen und 
kurze Anzeigen.—Ellinger, &., C. Reuling, Die komische 
Figur in den wichtigsten deutschen Dramen bis zum 
Ende des 17 Jahrhunderts.—Bolte, J., Die jtingere 
Glosse zum Reinke de Vos, hrsgb. von Herman 
Brandes.—Ellinger, &., Johannes Reutsch, Johann 
Elias Schlegel als Trauerspieldichter mit besonderer 
Berticksichtigung seines Verhiltnisses zu Gottsched. 
—Speyer, Fr., Siimtliche poetische Werke von J. B. Uz. 
Hrsgb. von A. Sauer.—Doering, A., Wilhelm Cosack, 
Materialien zu Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Hamburgi- 
scher Dramaturgie. Zweite vermehrte und verbes- 
serte Auflage.—Palm, R., German Classics edited with 
English Notes, etc. by C. A. Buchheim.—Mueller, Ad., 
Muret, Encyklopiid. W érterbuch der engl.u. deutschen 
Sprache.—Mangold, W., Otto Kares, Methodical Hints 
for Speaking English, following closely the lines of 
instruction indicated by each separate lesson of 
Degenhardt’s Lehrgang der Engl. Sprache. First 
Series, Part I. Lesson 1-34.—Z., J.. The Works of 
William Shakspere. Edited with Critical Notes and 
Introdutory Notices by W.Wagner and L. Preescholat. 
—Palm, R., Julius Cesar by William Shakspere. 
Students’ Tauchnitz Edition. Mit deutschen Erkli- 
rungen von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt.—Schick, Joseph, 
Uber Titus Andronicus. Zur Kritik der neuesten 
Shakspereforschung von Dr. M. M. Arnold Schréer.— 
Gloede, 0., H. Beyer, Edward Moore. Sein Leben und 
seine dramat. Werke.—Z.,J., A Winter’s Tale. By Mary 
E. Mann.—4Z., J.. A Maiden Fair to See. By F. Philips 
and C. J. Wills.—Z.,J., Kirsteen. The Story of a Scotch 
Family seventy Years ago. By Mrs. Oliphant.—Z., J., 
The Duchess. A Story. By Mrs. Hungerford.—Z., J., 
The Hired Baby with other Stories and Social Sketches. 
By Marie Corelli.—Z., J.. Khaled. A Tale of Arabia. 
By F. Marion Crawford.—4Z., J., Eight Days. By R. E. 
Forrest.—Z., J.. Sunny Stories and Some Shady Ones. 
By James Payn.—Z.,J., Recha. By Dorothea Gerard.— 
1., J.» Noughts and Crosses. Stories, Studies and 
Sketches. By Q.—Z., J., New Grub Street. A Novel. 
By George Gissing.—Z., J., Extenuating Circum- 
stances, a Novel; and A French Marriage, a Novel. 
By F. C. Philips.—Z., J.. The Blacksmith of Voe. A 
Novel. By Pau) Cushing.—Z., J., Winchester Meads in 
the Time of Thomas Ken, D. D., sometime Bishop of 
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Bath and Wells. By Emma Marshall.—Z., J.. The 
Smuggler’s Secret. A Romance. By Frank Barrett.— 
Z., J.. A Scarlet Sin. By Florence Marryat.—Misad- 
venture. By W. E. Norris.—4Z., J., The Light of Asia; 
or, The Great Renunciation. Being the Life and 
Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of 
Buddhism (as told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist). 
By Sir Edwin Arnold.—Z., J., Micah Clarke his State- 
ment as made to his three Grandchildren Joseph, 
Gervas, and Reuben during the Hard Winter of 1734. 
By A. Conan Doyle.—Z., J., More Social Vicissitudes. 
By F.C. Philips.—Z., J., Letters from High Latitudes: 
being some Account of a Voyage, in 1856, in the 
Schooner Yacht ‘Foam’ to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and 
Spitzbergen. By the Earl of Dufferin.—Z., J., Not 
Like Other Girls. A Novel. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey.—Z., J., Donald Ross of Heimra. By William 
Black.—4Z., J., Prisoners and Captives. By Henry Seton 
Merriman.—Z., J., A Gronp of Noble Dames. By 
Thomas Hardy.—Z., J.. Won by Waiting. By Edna 
Lyall.—Sprenger, Robert, Thomas Naogeorgus Pamma- 
chius herausgegeben von Johannes Bolte und Erich 
Schmidt.—Tobler, Adolf, E. Etienne, La Langue fran- 
gaise depuis les origines jusqu’a la fin du XI. siécle. 
Tome premier. Phonétique, déclinaison, conjugaison. 
—Tobler, Adolf, Ein altfranzésisches Marienlob aus 
einer Pariser Handschrift des 13. Jahrhunderts zum 
ersten Mal herausgeg. von Hugo Andresen.—Tobler, 
Adolf, Chansons Populaires de la France. A Selection 
from French Popular Ballads edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Th. Fred. Crane.—Speyer, Fr., Leitfaden 
fiir den ersten Unterricht im Franzisischen. Unter 
Benutzung von ‘Hélzels Wandbildern ftir den An- 
schauungsunterricht’ und mit Aufgaben zum Selbst- 
konstruieren durch die Schtiler. Von S. Alge.—Speyer, 
Fr., Lesebuch fiir den franz. Unterricht auf der 
unteren u. mittleren Stufe héherer Lehranstalten zur 
Einftthrung in Land, Art und Geschichte des fremden 
Volkes von Dr. Hans Rahn. Ausg. f. Midchenschulen. 
—Sarrazin, J., A. Ricard, Manuel d’histoire de la 
littérature frangaise, résumé encyclopédique a l’usage 
des maisons d’éducation et des aspirants au dipléme 
de professeurs (sic/) de francais. 4. édition revue et 
augmentée.—Speyer, Fr., Athalie. Tragédie Tirée de 
l’Ecriture Sainte 1691. Par J. Racine. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Hermann Holfeld.—Speyer, Fr., Histoire de la 
Révolution francaise depuis 1788 jusqu’en 1814. Par 
Mignet. Herausgeg. von G. Tiede. Teil I.—Speyer, 
Fr., Th¢rése ou la petite Sceur de Charité par A.-E. de 
Saintes. Herausgeg. von B. Klatt.—Speyer, Fr., Neun 
Erzéhlungen aus Lettres de mon Moulin und Contes 
choisis par Daudet. Herausgeg. von Dr. J.Wychgram. 
—Braunholtz, E., ‘Sirventes joglarese.’ Ein Blick auf 
das altfranzisische Spielmannsleben. Von Friedrich 
Witthoeft.—T., A., Dr. L. Cerebotani, Vorwort zu dem 
sechs bis acht Oktavbiinde starken druckfertigen 
Werke: Der Organismus und die Asthetik der klas- 


sisch-italienischen Sprache nebst einem reichhaltigen 
Sprachpromptuarium ftir jedes Konzept nach den 
besten Klassikern elukubriert.—Pariselle, E., G. A. 
Scartazzini, Prolegomeni della Divina Commedia. 
Introduzione allo studio di Dante Alighieri e delle sue 
Opere.—Buchholtz, H., L’Alighieri, Rivista di cose 
dantesche diretta da F. Pasqualigo.—-Buchholtz, H., 
Gramatica del Castellano antiguo por Pedro de Mugi- 
ca. Primera parte: Fonética.—Hoelscher, L., Pro- 
grammschau. 
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